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It is my object in this paper to discuss a question which is 
probably troubling the minds of a good many students of old 
Latin verse, and if possible to suggest a solution. But I want to 
avoid going into a multitude of details which would probably only 
confuse the main issue. I will write briefly, as to fellow-students 
who are well acquainted with the phenomena to which I refer and 
who will themselves supply the gaps in my exposition and correct it, 
if it falls at some points into overstatement. For criticism I shall 
be grateful. If I am on altogether wrong lines, the sooner I am 
put right the better for me.! 


1In a former paper (Classical Review XX [1906], 158 f.) I said that the phenomena 
coming under the head of the ** Breves Breviantes’’ law may require to be reinter- 
preted if Plautine verse is to be regarded as ‘‘semi-quantitative’’ rather than fully 
quantitative. I will not attempt here to justify the use of the term ‘‘semi-quantita- 
tive’’; for that would lead me into a discussion of the important part played by 
accent (word-accent and sentence-accent) in Plautine verse, and for that I have not 
room.—I note that my general position has been challenged by Professor Harkness 
(Classical Philology II, 63); in reply I would beg him to note the difference between 
‘inner falls’’ and ‘* outer falls” (see p. 9 below). Quantitative rhythm of the iambic 
or trochaic order depends on the shortness of the inner falls (i.e., those which come 
between the two rises of the iambic or trochaic dipody) just as much as on the length 
of the rises. Buta long syllable may be used at either end of the series —- ~ — with- 
out disturbing the quantitative rhythm. This is shown by Greek verse, in which the 
outer, but not the inner, fallscan be formed bya long syllable. The Greek comedians, 
no doubt, often form their inner falls of two short syllables; but not, I think, without 
some sacrifice of the true iambic rhythm. When the step is taken of admitting a long 
syllable to the inner fall I maintain that the verse can no longer be described as 
fully quantitative. 
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The existence of a law of Breves Breviantes—or something which 
corresponds to what is commonly described by that name—in the 
sphere of Latin morphology is indisputable. We are face to face 
with such shortenings as bené, malé, amdt, lubét, monitus (by analogy 
of monitirus, from monétirus, cf. Monéta), etc.—shortenings the 
evidence for which may be seen in any classical writer of Latin verse.' 
It seems unfortunate, however, that this law should be described by 
a term which ignores an essential factor of the shortening. So far 
as I have observed, at any rate, all writers on the subject make the 
presence of a stress on the Brevis or on the syllable which follows 
the Brevianda an element in the case, without which the law would be 
inoperative: béné, mdlé, etc.; pudicttiam, iuvéntitis, etc. (these latter 
being found only in OL verse, Amph. 930, 154, etc.). The term 
“shortening shorts,” however, suggests that a short syllable has in 
itself the power of shortening the syllable which follows, by a pro- 
cess which some writers have described as “assimilation of quantity,” 
apart from stress of voice.’ 

Another point that I notice in the current statements of this law 
is the inadequacy of the phonetic explanation which is offered. 
Victor Henry defends the doctrine of assimilation of quantity as 
follows: 


Iambic words like dué show a curious peculiarity. It is physically 
possible to pronounce successively an accented short vowel and an unac- 
cented long vowel; but, especially if the accent is strongly marked, it will 
be noticed that the long vowel then tends scarcely to exceed in length the 
preceding short vowel. Hence, in versification previous to the Augustan 
age, all words of this kind were treated, at the option of the writer, either 


1The fact that mater and frater have a short final syllable in the earliest Latin, 
just as much as pater, has been recently accounted for by Skutsch-(Glotta II, 151 f.) 
by the supposition that all these forms are properly vocatives, which have taken over 
the function of nominatives. In many exceptions to the law the long quantity may 
be explained as restored by analogy. 


2**The term ‘Breves Breviantes’ originated as an explanation of certain facts of 
OL verse structure: and if the facts in question admit of a better explanation, some 
new term will be called for in morphology also. In most cases the reduction of a 
vowel is due to weakness of stress; but it may also be due to increase of speed on 
the part of the speaker, when he is conscious that he has to utter a good many sounds 
in one breath-group.” (I take this statement from a letter by my friend Professor 
Rippmann, whom I am glad to find in general sympathy with the contention of this 
paper.) 
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as iambics or as pyrrhics, and we find the scansion régd4=rdga, piité, utdé, 
dimi, udlds, rgd, hdmé, ete.’ 
The appeal is to the experience and ear of the reader. 

Similarly Lindsay remarks, ‘‘We ourselves, if we pronounce a 
phrase of this kind, feel that the short syllable cd- exercises a short- 
ening influence in this position upon the following long syllable -vé.’’? 

I know of no such law of phonology as is here implied. In an 
English word like “echo” the second syllable is to my ear longer 
than the first; indeed such words as “echo,” ‘‘shadow,” “never” 
tend to become fully iambic before a pause, the second syllable 
being lengthened as a kind of balance to the accented first syllable. 
Thus the ordinary prose pronunciation of ‘‘shadow” seems to me 
not very different from that which it has in Tennyson’s verse 
(The Last Tournament)— 


And friends and foes were shadows (~ —) in the mist. 


Distrusting my own ear I appealed to Mr. Henry Sweet, and 
he gave me welcome and unequivocal confirmation. 


There can be no doubt that in such words as echo the second vowel is 
longer than the first. When such words are drawled the lengthening falls 
entirely on the unaccented vowel, as in “what a pityyy!’’ That there is 
no necessity for shortening did into did is proved by the fact that in Old 
English the final wu of the neuter plural is dropped at the end of long mono- 
syllables like hiis, word, but kept in such words as scipu ... . 


exactly the opposite of what we should expect from the law of 
Breves Breviantes. So much for the phonetic basis of the law! 


1 Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin, Eng. Transl., 87. 


24 Short Historical Latin Grammar 34f. Compare the following statements of 
Skutsch and Lindsay in reference to the pronunciation of words like uoluptatem: 
‘*Everyone can convince himself by a practical experiment how difficult it is, when 
speaking with a certain degree of rapidity, to give its proper length to the middle syl- 
lable of a group consisting of ~ — ~, if the first or the third syllable has an expiratory 
accent of the strength which we must ascribe to the Latin accent: one’s own experi- 
ment will convince one better than a theoretical argument” (Skutsch Forschungen 
7). Lindsay says (Latin Language 201 f.): ‘* The normal scansion of all these second 
syllables is that of classical poetry; but the position of the syllable between a short 
syllable on the one hand and an accented syllable on the other made it especially 
liable to be slurred in pronunciation, so that the dramatic poets, who followed more 
closely the pronunciation of everyday life than others, felt themselves at liberty, 
when the exigencies of meter demanded, to treat it as a short syllable.”” That the 
second syllable of words like uwoluptatem, fenestratus offers some impediment to 
utterance, and that it is difficult for our English or German organs of speech to do 
full justice to its length, is no doubt true. 
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I hasten to withdraw the note which I wrote in the Appendix to 
my edition of the Rudens (ed. Minor, 1901, p. 169). 

It seems then that the term ‘“Breves Breviantes” might well be 

replaced by some term which should suggest a more adequate ex- 
planation of the facts of morphology to which it is applied. 
- But what I am concerned with here is not morphology but Old 
Latin prosody, the most prominent feature of which is in current 
theory brought into connection with the above-mentioned morpho- 
logical facts. It is supposed that the shortenings found in bené, 
malé, etc., find their counterparts in OL verse, which is said either 
to shorten long syllables following a short, or to “reflect the pro- 
nunciation of everyday life” (Lindsay), or to treat long syllables 
following a short as ‘metrically short.” Take Skutsch’s statement 
of the law: 

An iambic sequence of syllables which has the stress (Ton) on the short 
syllable, or which is immediately followed by the stressed syllable, becomes 
pyrrhichic (wird pyrrhichisch).' 

The last two words are, probably intentionally, ambiguous; 
“becomes pyrrhichic”’ may mean either “becomes a pyrrhic” or 
“becomes equivalent to a pyrrhic”’; the latter might be identical 
with ‘counts as a pyrrhic’”—which was all that the originator of 
the law meant when he used the word gelten in his formula.? The 
word Ton in Skutsch’s statement is also ambiguous, and intention- 
ally so; it is selected, as the author says, so as to cover ictus 
(verse-stress) as well as accent (word-stress). Brix expressed the 
same thing more explicitly when he said that the ictus metricus is 
very frequently equivalent in verse to the word-accent.’ Lindsay, 
regarding the ictus metricus as inoperative in this connection, words 
the law as follows, and attempts (not very successfully in my opinion) 
to explain all the phenomena by an appeal to the word-accent or 
the sentence-accent: 

After a short syllable an unaccented syllable, which was long by nature 
or (more frequently) by position, was pronounced half-long in ordinary 


11891; in the Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der romanischen Philologie 33; 
repeated in the author’s Forschungen (Plautinisches und romanisches) 6f. See also 
Sommer Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre (1902) 141, 161. 

20. F. W. Miller Plautinische Prosodie (1869) 85. 

3 Hinleitung to the Trinummus, Ist ed. (1864), p. 14; 5th ed. (1907, by Niemeyer), 
p. 16. 
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speech, and scanned by the dramatic poets either long or short, when the 
accent fell on the following syllable or on the preceding (short) syllable.' 

There is also another important difference between Lindsay and 
his immediate predecessors (Miiller, Klotz, and Skutsch). They say 
nothing about these shortenings being based on the pronunciation 
of ordinary life; Miiller’s phrase “count as short” seems, indeed, 
to imply something different from actual shortening; and Klotz 
went so far as to declare the shortening to be a purely metrical 
phenomenon: thus he called the law a metrisches Kiirzungsgesetz and 
said explicitly that the syllables which were treated as short by the 
OL dramatists were long in actual speech—a doctrine which in this 
form has found few supporters; for ‘metrical shortening” is only 
another name for conventional shortening, and verse so written is 
verse for the eye, not for the ear. Skutsch adopts an intermediate 
position. While, on the one hand, he denies (see below, p. 7) that 
these shortenings reflect the pronunciation of ordinary speech, he 
maintains that they are analogous to certain well-known phenomena 
of actual speech (bené, malé, etc.) and in accordance with the physi- 
ology of sound, i.e., that the effect of the ictus metricus in cases like 
turbinés is essentially similar in character to the effect of the accent 
in cases like béné, though the former was never heard in ordinary 
speech; for the ictus metricus, like the word-accent, was an expira- 
tory stress, and where the two come into conflict he holds that the 
accent must give way in order that the rhythm of the verse may 
not be sacrificed. 

But, different as these statements are in some respects, they have 
one element in common—the doctrine that the syllables in ques- 
tion were in some sense shortened in OL verse. The very names 
Iamben-Kiirzungsgesetz, Breves Breviantes, admit of no other interpre- 
tation. I admit that the phrases “counting as short,” ‘scanned as 
short,” and “metrically short,” strictly interpreted, only mean that 
these syllables, though really long, were treated as if they were short. 
But Skutsch and his followers did not mean, when they spoke 
of iambic shortening, to imply that no real shortening takes place; 
and Lindsay definitely commits himself to the statement that the 
syllables in question were pronounced half-long (i.e., half-short) in 
1 Jahresbericht tiber Plautus (1907) 171; cf. Intr. to his edition of the Captivi 30. 
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ordinary speech; nor can he mean that the pronunciation in verse 
was different; for he tells us elsewhere that ‘‘Plautus scanned as he 
pronounced.” Now it seems not to be generally realized that this 
doctrine of shortening involves phonetic difficulties of the gravest 
kind. No difficulty of pronunciation is involved in shortening the 
final syllable of words like abi, mald, bonds, manis, or the second 
syllable of verébamini, vidébatur, or the first syllable of (bene) évenisse, 
(id) éventurum, etc. But appreciably to shorten a syllable which 
is long by position (i.e., closed by a consonant and followed by another 
consonant) is in some cases physically impossible except by dropping 
one or more of the consonants.’ Are we then to suppose that the 
word apstulisti was pronounced a-stulisti in ordinary speech and in 
the Aulularia of Plautus, 1. 645 (Quid apstulisti hinc? beginning a 
trochaic septenarius)? In some cases, no doubt, a different division 
of syllables would get over the difficulty: a-psurde, Ale-xander, volu- 
ptatem, sene-ctutem, o-mnes, etc., are conceivable, though hardly 
plausible. But a-pstulisti is unpronounceable, and so is e-xprobras. 
The only way of shortening the first syllable of this word in T'rin. 
318—quid exprobras ?—is to turn the z into an s and attach it to 
the next syllable (e-sprobras), neither of which measures exactly 
commends itself: the word has its ordinary quantities in Most. 300— 
quor exprobras? These are not isolated examples: we have the 
same problem to face in connection with the supposed shortening 
of the first syllable of a host of words like inclamare, indignus, indili- 
genter, invocatus, argentam, hercle, and of the second syllable of words 


1This may sound like an overstatement in view of the fact that the law of Breves 
Breviantes is accepted by many scholars who are eminent phoneticians; but it is con- 
firmed by the great authority of Mr. Henry Sweet. In reply to a question addressed 
to him by the present writer as to whether he considers it physically possible to 
shorten fenestra, uoluptatem, abstuli, supellex, he says ‘*I cannot conceive of any 
quantitative prosody making such groups as str, bst, ll short without omissions: pt 
could be made short by pronouncing the two consonants simultaneously as in the 
English exactly.’”’ And again *‘Such a group as str could not possibly be made or felt 
to be short even under the weakest accent—not in any language. It could not even be 
regarded as half-short.’’ If anyone doubts whether bst takes time to pronounce let 
him articulate the German word ‘pst’ (=hush).—These difficulties, or difficulties like 
them, seem to have been felt by Sommer, who in a note on p. 142 of his Handbuch der 
lat. Laut- und Formenlehre says **The phonological explanation (lautphysiologische 
Ratio) of this is not yet clear. In itself a syllable consisting of a vowel + consonant 
can never be short in pronunciation.’’ The name Abdulhamid has its first syllable 
long whether it be pronounced Abd-ul-hamid or Ab-dul-hamid. 
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like quadringenti (which Lindsay would write quadrigenti), taber- 
naculum. The necessity of dropping a consonant in order to pro- 
duce shortening is especially clear where there is a doubled conso- 
nant—unpronounceable at the beginning of a syllable; e.g., accepisti, 
ecce, occulto, supellectilis, annona: yet it is generally supposed to 
be a characteristic of Latin, as of modern Italian, that both the 
consonants were pronounced in such cases. Nor is this the end of 
the impasse into which we are led by a strictly phonetic interpreta- 
tion of the doctrine of Breves Breviantes. For there are numerous 
examples in Plautus of words in which a syllable closed by a con- 
sonant and also containing a naturally long vowel has, according to 
this law, to be somehow shortened: e.g., insidiae. Here, even if 
the n could be taken over to the next syllable (a phonetic impossi- 
bility) we should still be left with a long 7. How the syllable in- 
can have been short or even half-short in ordinary speech passes 
my comprehension, especially as there are plenty of instances in 
Plautus in which the first syllable of this word is clearly long (e.g., 
Curc. 25). Yet we are asked to believe that in two successive lines 
of the Pseudolus (anapaestic meter) Plautus scanned and pronounced 
the first syllables of ignobilis and insidias short: Pseud. 592f. Other 
cases of this kind are ignavus (Ter. Eun. 777), ignorabitur (Plaut. 
Men. 468), tnfimatis (Stich. 493), infuscabat (Cist. 19), érnatu (Trin. 
840b). Even more conclusive, as not needing any ancient testi- 
mony as to their quantity, are cases like vides quae sim (Most. 199), 
iuben mi ire (Amph. 929). These syllables in this position were 
undoubtedly long (at least as long as a syllable containing a final 
long vowel, e.g., am6) in ordinary speech. This was fully recog- 
nized by Skutsch on one occasion; he called it a “prinzipielle Un- 
richtigkeit”’ of Anton Marx that he took the “‘shortenings” of Plautus 
and Terence as evidence of the quantities of the vowels in ordinary 
speech... Yet Skutsch still believes in real “shortening” in OL 
verse, ascribing it to conditions analogous to, though not identical 
with, those prevailing in ordinary speech (see above, p. 5) Appar- 
ently he does not realize the phonological difficulties to which I 


1 Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift XXII (1902), 1238: review of Anton Marx’s 
Hiilfsbiichlein fiir die Aussprache der lat. Vokale in positionslangen Silben, 3d ed., 
1901. 
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have alluded above. It is easy to say that the syllables in question 
were shortened, but difficult to suggest how they were shortened or 
to conceive of the form which the words would assume as the 
result of such a process. 

In comparison with the difficulty just discussed all other diffi- 
culties involved in the doctrine of Breves Breviantes shrink into 
insignificance. Yet it must be added that the theory of shortening 
is exposed to the old criticism of Bentley— Mutantur tantum rei; 
crimen ipsum non eluitur: aut hi aut illi sunt culpae damnandi”’ 
(Schediasma 12f.). This might be otherwise worded nowadays, 
in view of Lindsay’s appeal to a “half-short” pronunciation in 
ordinary speech. But there is nevertheless a difficulty. Apart from 
the fact that the syllables in question are very often to be scanned 
as long in OL verse (e.g., Capt. 452 abi, 843 iwbé; Men. 215 veni; 
Bacch. 777 tacés; Rud. 442 and Merc. 359 voluptatem; Trin. 3 
adest), what induced the dactylic poets to go back to the long pro- 
nunciation? The answer ordinarily given—that the usage of Ennius 
and his followers was of the nature of an artificial reaction against 
the popular pronunciation of their times—does not satisfy me, for 
various reasons. For one thing, poetry made up of a succession of 
words pronounced in a manner corresponding to the pronunciation 
of the English “‘wind” in verse' would surely have been an offense 
to the ears of Roman readers. Besides, Latin was not so rich in 
short syllables and poor in long ones that the poets would have 
deliberately chosen to make syllables long which they might have 
made short. On the contrary they adopted various devices in order 
to secure short syllables.” 

There still remains to be considered the evidence of artistic 
prose. There is no trace of the operation of a law of Breves Brevi- 
antes in the clausulae of Cicero’s Orations, so far as I have been 
able to discover from Zielinski. On the contrary the Clauselgesetz 
postulates a long syllable in such cases. Thus the words mihi, tibi, 
sibi, ibi, ubi, have the second syllable long (Zielinski,? p. 183); so 
too the adverbial modo, and the words ego, lego (ibid.). And among 


1Cf. Lindsay Jntr. to Captivi 12. 

2See Bednara *‘Aus der Werkstatt der dactylischen Dichter” (Archiv fiir lat. 
Lexicogr. und Gram, XV, 223-32). 

3 Das Clauselgesetz in Cicero’s Reden (1904). 
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Zielinski’s examples will be found scansions like possessoribus dgri 
tamen emantur (p. 47), imptidentissima (p. 64), et vdluptatibus (ibid.), 
patria mbri patiamini (p. 77), ddld mald seiungere (p. 86). The 
language of Cicero’s speeches is, I suppose, as near an approximation 
to the language of ordinary life as we are likely to get. It is surely 
almost unthinkable that he should here have adopted an artificial 
pronunciation in order to secure a rhythmical ending for his clausulae; 
such a proceeding would have covered him with ridicule. And the 
fact that his practice agrees in the main with that of the dactylic 
poets may be appealed to as evidence that their prosody too was not 
of an artificial nature. 

The bed-rock on which the whole theory of shortening rests is 
the observation of Miiller that an iambic sequence of syllables 
(~~) may form the rise or the fall of a foot in OL dramatic verse.' 
Hence it is assumed thatif in Latin we find - - where the Greeks 
would have put ~ ~ the second of the two syllables must be some- 
how shortened. Is this assumption justified? That is the question 
I wish to raise. I suggest that it is not. I see no a priori impossi- 
bility in the rise or fall of a foot being formed of two syllables of 
which the first is short, but the second long; and hence I find no 
need for a doctrine of shortening. Of course a rise or fall so con- 
structed is quantitatively defective; but OL verse is quantitatively 
defective in another and an even more important respect—the 
habitual use of long inner falls.2 If the Roman ear found nothing 
intolerable in the first and third lines of the following passage (and 
such lines occur on every page of Plautus), why should it necessarily 
have objected to the second ?° 


Pro di immortales, in agua numquam credidi 
Voluptatem inesse tantum! ut hance traxi lubens! 
Nimio minus altus puteus visust quam prius (Rud. 458 ff.). 


1] venture to use the terms which I have coined (see 2d ed. of the Mostellaria, 
1907, p. 146) asa substitute for the terms “‘ thesis”’ (Hebung) and ‘‘arsis’’ (Senkung)— 


or “‘arsis”’ and “‘thesis”’ as I should write if this article were to be published in 
England. 


2The majority of falls (outer and inner taken together) are dimoric in OL 
dramatic verse. 


3To my ear the second line is more rhythmical than the others, because it has all 
its inner falls short. On the shortness of the fall that comes between the two rises of 
each dipody quantitative rhythm depends. 


/ 
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I will put in two pleas in explanation of a usage which Bentley, 
too, thought very pardonable. In the first place, a rise or fall of 
the form - ~ is only relatively unquantitative; for at least one of 
the two syllables is short, and this short syllable comes first, and 
so gives to the dissyllabic rise or fall a start on the right lines. Sec- 
ondly, it seems never to have been noticed that in the case of a rise 
formed with ~ ~ the short syllable which comes first is insufficient 
by itself to fill up the rise, which cannot be of smaller compass than 
two morae. Thus in a line like Bacch. 147, 


Omitte, Lyde, ac cave malo.—Quid, cave malo? 


when the speaker or reader comes to the rise of the third foot (and 
of the fifth) and is confronted with the short syllable ca-, he cannot 
stop there but is compelled by the demands of his ear (which expects 
a long syllable) to take in the next syllable as part of the rise. That 
the syllable thus taken in (-vé) makes the rise as a whole too long 
is true. But this only amounts to saying that a rise so constituted 
is not quantitatively exact. It ought to be dimoric; it actually is 
trimoric. A little extra length in a rise is at any rate a fault on 
the right side. Yet it is quite conceivable that the length of the 
second syllable would be slightly reduced in utterance wherever it 
involved no difficulty of pronunciation to do so. The use of ~ - to 
form a fall involves, no doubt, more difficulty; for in the case of 
iambic and trochaic verse any fall may be, and an inner fall ought 
to be, monomoric. But, as the outer falls may be just as well long 
as short in Greek verse, and as the Greek comedians had gone great 
lengths in admitting dimoric inner falls of the form ~ ~ ,! their Roman 
imitators went one better (or worse) by obliterating the distinction 
between the inner and the outer fall to a great extent;?. and with 
this distinction there also disappeared, to a great extent, the quan- 
titative distinction between the fall and the rise. In this way I 
explain to myself how it was that the OL verse writers came to 
extend to falls in iambic and trochaic verse the practice which they 


1E.g. (to take an extreme case), xardBa, xardBa, xardBa, xardBa.—KxaraBhoouat, 
Arist. Wasps 979. See note of Starkie. 


21 have not forgotten that Klotz maintained that accented long syllables were 
excluded from inner falls; but Plautus admits them far more frequently than Klotz 
knew. 
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had come to regard as justified in rises. Perhaps the way was made 
easier by the dimoric falls of anapaestic verse; in a line like Stich. 37, 


Tace sis: cave sis audiam ego istuc 
or Men. 362, 
Te hic stare foris, fores quoi pateant 


the word of the form ~ - needs no more justification in the fall than 
in a rise of any kind of verse. 

The above suggestion of mine might be regarded as hazardous 
were it not supported by the structure of some other kind of verse. 
But I am in a position to appeal to an analogous case. That Ger- 
manic verse has a quantitative element in it is recognized by the 
best authorities (Sievers and Schipper). The rises are formed as 
a general rule by syllables which are both long and accented. The 
falls are formed by unaccented syllables (or syllables bearing only 
a secondary accent), either short or long, or by several such (x or 
XX or xxx); and what is of immediate importance for my purpose 
is that any rise may be resolved into <x, i.e., into an accented short 
syllable followed by a syllable which may be either short or long. The 
analogy to the Plautine cdué is perf'ct. An illustration of the same 
thing may be given from modern English verse, if my readers will 
allow me to scan it in the way I think it ought to be scanned. Shake- 
speare shall give us an example of the pure dissyllabic rise (- ~): 

My father’s sptrit in arms; all is not well. 
Milton provides an instance of the rise of the form ~ - (P.L. VI, 
660): 
Out of such prison those spirits of purest light. 

To our English ears spirits (- -) is as acceptable as spirit. Why 
then should not Plautus have allowed himself a potest as well as a 
potis, especially in a language which had a preponderance of long 
syllables ? 

Aveust 12, 1910 








ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE AGE OF 
HOMER' 


By Rosert J. BONNER 


Laws in the sense in which the Xenophontic Pericles’ defined 
them—vravtes yap obTox vopor eiolv ods TO WAGs cuvenOor Kal Soxi- 
pacav éypawe, ppatov & te Sei troveiv kal & wy—are not found in 
Homer. But there were nevertheless definite ideas of & te Set 
movi Kal & un, though they had not yet been formulated in codes 
and constitutions. And the notion of orderliness and of obedi- 
ence to the prevailing standards of right and justice was expressed 
by such words as evvoyin, ednyeoin, and evdixin. The Oduotes were 
the nearest approach to laws. Strictly speaking they were pro- 
nouncements of the king indicating in an authoritative fashion 
what was right and proper (@éuws) in a particular set of circum- 
stances. The usual occasion was the arbitration of a dispute. 
To the Zeus-born and Zeus-nurtured king was granted the scepter 
and the @éuwores.’ When the lesser chiefs as representatives of 
the ruling aristocracy dispensed justice they, too, were intrusted 
with the @éuores and held the scepter when they pronounced 
judgment.‘ Originally the decisions were regarded as divine 
inspirations; but the use of the adjective oxoXa/ in connection with 
Oéwores shows that the notion of a divine source had practically 
disappeared.’ None of these inspired judgments are recorded in 


1Special phases of the legal history of Greece in the Homeric age, e.g., the mean- 
ing of @éumores, the trial scene pictured on the shield of Achilles, and the punishment 
of homicides, have always attracted a great deal of attention. Of the trial scene Leaf 
observes ‘‘ there are probably no twelve consecutive lines in the Homeric poems which 
have been obscured by so many explanations” (Journal of Hellenic Studies VIII, 
122 ff.). But no one, I believe, has collected all the data furnished by the poems for a 
first chapter of Greek legal history. The present paper is the result of an attempt to 
reconstruct the Homeric judicial system. : 


2Xen. Memorab. i. 2, 42. 


3 adv éoor Avat cal ro Zeds éyyudrée || oximrpdy 7’ Hde O€uoras, iva oplor Bov- 
AetyoGa.—Il. ix. 98-9. 


4 Ibid. i, 234 ff. 5Ibid. xvi. 387. 
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the poems, but the well-known judgment of Solomon will serve as 
an illustration.’ 

The word din came to share with 0¢usores the general idea of 
justice, and is used to supplement the Homeric legal vocabulary. 
Thus a person who refuses to do what is right is @0euéorvos, but a 
righteous man is Séeatos, not Oeuiorios. And the abstract idea of 
justice is expressed not by Geyicrocvvn but by dicen. Oemioredo in 
the sense of “‘pronounce judgment” occurs, but duedf@ is the more 
common word. Kpiw is also used of the exercise of judicial 
functions in such phrases as xpivwor Oéwioras. 

In modern criminal law self-help’ in the form of self-defense 
against aggression plays an important réle subject to certain 
restrictions. But in the Homeric age there were no restrictions 
upon the exercise of self-help save such as were imposed by the 
individual’s own weakness. The general custom of carrying arms 
greatly facilitated recourse to this method of obtaining redress. 


17 Kings 3:16 ff. Cf. Gilbert Beitrdge zur Entwickelungsgeschichte des griechi- 
schen Gerichtsverfahrens 463. Hirzel (Dike, Themis, und Verwandtes 40) regards 
6éus as ‘*die Erklarung eines géttlichen Willens, des Willens des Zeus.”’ ‘* Aber,’’ he 
continues, **das Gebiet der @éu:s reicht noch weiter. Ueberall wo ein Allgemeines 
herrscht, als Natur (Jl. ix. 133 ff.), als Gewohnheit (Od. xiv. 129 ff.), und Sitte (Od. xi. 
450 f.), oder wo es auch nur als Regel des socialen und politischen Lebens einen leisen 
Zwang ausibt (Od. iii. 186f.), empfand der Grieche einen héhern Willen, eine 6éus, 
ohne dass dieser Wille gerade ein vernunftiger, geschweige denn ein géttlicher zu sein 
brauchte.”? Maine (Ancient Law 4f.) has pointed out that these judgments are not 
based on custom but themselves contain the germs or rudiments of customs. Alxn 
means “ way,” habit,” or **custom” (Od. xviii. 215), ** what is right or due”’ (Od. 
ix. 215; Il. xix. 180), ‘*justice”’ (Od. xiv. 84; Jl. xvi. 388), and ‘*a:judgment”’ (Od. iii. 
244; Il. xvi.541). Finsler (*“* Das Homerische Kénigtum,’’ Neue Jahrbiicher XVII, 329) 
denies that d{xn ever means a “judgment”; cf. Maine op. cit. 5, and Hirzel op. cit. 
57. Hirzel’s view that ‘‘ way” or “‘custom”’ is a derived rather than the original mean- 
ing of fxn is not convincing. 


2 Anyone may resist attacks upon himself or his property. But the law requires 
that the resistance shall not be more than is sufficient for the purposes of self-defense ; 
for the prevention of a wrong, not its redress, is the object of self-defense. But in 
the case of certain wrongs the common law allows true remedial self-help. One may 
expel a trespasser, retake goods of which he is the rightful owner, or abate a nuisance. 
So far as assisting another to defend himself is concerned, it is certain that a person 
may always defend those whose relation to him implies protection. It has even been 
held that a man may defend anyone; but his right to assist is no greater than the 
other’s right to defend himself. In practice these rights are materially restricted by 
the prohibition against carrying weapons. I follow the example of Sir Frederick 
Pollock in using the English equivalent of the expressive German Selbsthiilfe. The 
distinction between self-defense and self-help which he points out has no application 
here (The Law of Torts 154). 
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Relatives and friends were always expected to espouse the cause 
of the injured. Even wrongdoers could count on the assistance of 
their kinsmen. Odysseus in his character of Cretan refugee won- 
dered why Telemachus was not aided in his troubles by his 
brothers: olod mep avnp papvamevoror trémobe, Kal ef péya veiKos 
épyta. And later, disguised as a beggar he said to the suitors, 
‘“‘Many an infatuate deed I did, giving place to mine own hardi- 
hood and strength, and trusting to my father and my brethren.”? 
Within his own household the master punished his servants 
even to the extent of inflicting death.’ And like the Cyclopes 
each man GJemworeve: taidwv 75 addywv.' It was the duty of the 
father to avenge the wrongs of those who were under his protection, 
including the servants.° 
Of self-help in obtaining redress for the killing of relatives 

there are a number of instances. Thirteen homicides are men- 
tioned apart from the slaying of the suitors and of the followers 
of Aegistheus and Agamemnon.° The typical wanderer from his 
native country is the fleeing homicide;’ and the typical trial 
scene pictured on the shield of Achilles arises out of a homicide. 
There is no trace in the poems of the later conception that homi- 
cide involves the pollution both of the slayer and of those who 
associated with him. Eumaeus the swineherd comes close to this 
conception, so far as the slayer himself is concerned, when he re- 
fuses the wager of the disguised Odysseus involving his death at 
the hands of Eumaeus if his prophecy regarding the return of his 
master is not fulfilled: 

£eiv’, otrw ydp Kév por eiixAeln 7’ dpern TE 

ein én’ avOpwrovs dua 7’ avrixa Kal perérera, 

ds o” ered és Koinv dyayov Kai feivia Saxe, 

avris 5¢ xreivarps pirov 7’ dd Oupov Edoiunv * 

mpodpwv kev Oy éreata Aia Kpoviwva Arroiunv.® 


1 Od. xvi. 97 ff. 2 Od. xviii. 139 ff. 

8 Odysseus punished with death the goatherd and the faithless maidservants. 

4Od. ix. 114 ff. Amyntor cursed his son and drove him into banishment for 
debauching his concubine (JI. ix. 447ff.). Other instances of punishment inflicted are 
noticed in the general discussion of homicide. 

5One of Odysseus’ charges against the suitors was that they had debauched his 
female servants. 6 Od. iv. 536. 

7Jl. xxiv. 480. When Odysseus desires to conceal his identity and account for his 
wandering from Crete he pretends that he slew a man (Qd. xiii. 259). 

8 Od. xiv. 402 ff. 
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The suitors even propose to seek the counsel of the gods regard- 
ing the contemplated murder of Telemachus.’ Outside of the 
circle of the dead man’s kinsmen and friends’ there is no indica- 
tion of any popular sentiment against ordinary homicide. It 
would be hard to imagine a more cowardly murder than the fic- 
titious slaying of the son of Idomeneus by Odysseus. And yet 
Eumaeus receives the self-confessed murderer, as he supposed, 
with all the respect due a stranger in accordance with the pre- 
vailing customs.’ There are a number of homicides mentioned 
who were living as honored members of communities to which 
they had come as exiles. The slaying of parents, however, met 
with universal condemnation. Phoenix, the aged companion of 
Achilles, tells of his feud with his father and of his design to slay 
him. But owing to his fear of ‘the people’s voice and the many 
reproaches of men,” who would call him parricide, he refrained.‘ 
In later Greek story Orestes slew his mother Clytemnestra; but 
in Homer it is neither stated nor necessarily implied that he was 
responsible for her death. So the honor he won for avenging 
his father’s murder does not imply public approval of matricide 
under any circumstances.” And we may be sure that the wife 
who compassed the death of her husband would be roundly con- 
demned. Menelaus has nothing to say of Clytemnestra’s share in 
the plot against Agamemnon; Aegistheus is alone responsible for 
his death. Nestor, too, seems to lay the blame of her treachery 
to her husband upon Aegistheus and the poipa Gedy, though he 
does call her orvyep7.° Agamemnon’s spirit speaks bitterly of 
her, and says she has brought disgrace not only upon herself but 
upon her whole sex.’ As a rule men shrank from slaying a 
guest. Heracles’ murder of Iphitus is aggravated by the fact 
that Iphitus was his guest.* And the refusal of Eumaeus to ac- 
cept Odysseus’ wager which has already been quoted affords fur- 
ther evidence of this prevailing sentiment." 


10d. xvi. 402, 2 Ibid. iii. 310; iv. 535. 8 Ibid. xiii. 259 ff. 
411, ix. 459ff.; cf. Buchho]z Homerische Realien II, 83. 
5 Od. i. 298. 6 Ibid. iii. 269 ff., 310. TIbid. xi. 429 ff. 


8Tbid. xxi. 27 ff.: 8s wow Eetvov ebvra xaréxraver G evi oly, || cxérdos, obde Gedy 
br aldécar’ obdé rpdrefav || rhv Hy of rapéOnxer, 


9Tbid. xiv. 402 ff. 
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The idea that murder is a menace to society is modern; in 
Homer it is regarded as the concern of the relatives alone and 
such partisans as they can assemble. Public sentiment not only 
tolerated blood-feuds, but even demanded that men should avenge 
the death of their kinsmen. Shame and disgrace were the por- 
tion of him who failed to take vengeance on the slayer of brother 
or son, while honor and glory awaited him who performed this 
duty.’ And fortunate were they who left behind them near kins- 
men to punish their slayers.’ Some scholars, influenced by the 
later Athenian practice of confining the institution of legal pro- 
ceedings against a slayer within certain limits of relationship, 
have sought for traces of a similar practice in Homer. Leist® at- 
tempts to show that the blood-feud did not extend beyond cousins; 
other kinsmen and relatives by marriage participated only as 
assistants. To make his point he is obliged to translate érac by 
“cousins” in one passage, and “brothers” in another. Naturally 
the nearest relatives took the leadership if they were in a position 
to do so. There is no doubt that if Menelaus had returned home 
earlier he would not have waited for Orestes to avenge Agamem- 
non.’ But in the absence of near relatives distant kinsmen and 
even friends would readily take up the blood-feud.*° The question 
as to the right to exact vengeance could arise in practice only in 
cases where an agreement to accept blood-money was reached. 
Such an agreement could satisfactorily be made only with some- 
one who could give a reasonable guarantee that the slayer would 
not be molested. In the only specific instance of an agreement 
to accept a blood-price the relationship is not mentioned.’ 


1Qd. xxiv. 433: AbBn yap rdbe y’ éorl Kal eo sopevoior rvdéo Oa, || ef 5} uh waldwy re 
kaovyvitwr Te povfas || Ticbued’, Cf. Orestes Od. i. 298. 
2 Od. iii. 196: ws dyaddv kal raida KarapOimévoro Niwéo Oar || dvdpds. Of. Il. xiv. 485. 


8Leist Grdco-italische Rechtsgeschichte 42; xaolyvnrol re €rar te Od. xv. 273: érac 
kal dveyiol (Il. ix. 464). 


4Lipsius Aftisches Recht 7: *‘ Der Kreis der zur Blutrache verpflichten Verwand- 
ten erscheint nicht genau begrenzt; zundchst sind es natirlich Séhne, Briider, Vater, 
aber auch Vettern und wenigstens an einer Stelle auch die entfernteren Verwandten.”’ 
Among the more distant relatives may be mentioned grandnephews and great- 
grandnephews (JI. ii. 665). 


5 Od. iv. B46 ff.: 4 ydp mv why ye Kexhoear, # Kev Opéorns || eretver YropOdpevos, 
Of. Od. iii. 309. 


6 Od. xxiii. 119. Cf. Achilles and Patroclus. TI. xviii. 498. 
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Homicide amongst relatives was commonly settled by banish 
ment; and the exile seems to have been in no danger if he after- 
ward met a kinsman of himself and his victim. There must have 
been a number of such possibilities on the expedition against 
Troy. Medon, the illegitimate son of Oileus, who slew his step- 
mother’s brother, must have met his half-brother Ajax, the nephew 
of his victim.’ But sometimes a family feud arose and the life of 
the slayer was in danger. Thus Tleptolemus, who slew his great- 
uncle, fled with a large number of followers owing to the threats 
of his relatives: ame(Anoav ydp of adddXox || vides viwvol te Bins 
“Hpaxdnelns.’ Althea is said to have called down curses on her son 
Meleager, who had slain her brother; but in spite of her desire 
for his death he was neither slain nor banished.’ 

In the case of homicides outside of the family the first instinct 
of the slayer was to flee. The more important the victim the 
more serious was the predicament of the slayer: Sewov dé yévos 
Baowdnidy éort xtetvev. Even if the slain man was a humble per- 
son with few to avenge him the only safety was in flight.‘ The 
fate of the various homicides mentioned in the poems seems to 
indicate pretty clearly that voluntary banishment was the usual 
issue.” Eight of the thirteen went into exile. These figures are, 
of course, not entirely conclusive, because there is but little occa- 
sion for mentioning those who fell victims to the vengeance of the 
enraged kinsmen, or those who paid the blood-price. When men 
of rank were concerned in a homicide the resulting feud might 
involve so many as to amount to civil war. Tleptolemus, to avoid 
a disastrous feud, gathered his faction together and founded a 
settlement in Crete.’ Civil war would have been the result of the 
feud between Odysseus and the relatives of the suitors had they 
not become reconciled. When once the fugitive got away he did 

11, xv, 332{f. 2 Ibid. ii. 665. ' 8Tbid. ix. 565. 

40d. xvi. 401; xxiii. 118 ff. 


5T include in this list Odysseus in his character of Cretan exile (Od. xiii. 259). The 
others are as follows: Medon, II. xiii. 696; xv. 382; Lykophron, ibid. xv. 431; Epigeus, 
ibid. xvi. 573; Patroclus, ibid. xxiii. 85 ff.; an unnamed Aetolian, Od. xiv. 378; Theo- 
clymenus, ibid. xv. 271; Tleptolemus, JJ. ii. 655 ff. ; allthese were banished. Aegistheus 
was slain. The unnamed slayer in the trial scene paid blood-money. Heracles (Od. 
xxi. 27), Meleager (JI. ix. 565) and Orestes were not molested. 

671. ii. 655. 
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not seem to be in any danger. Twice the fleeing slayer is called 
a suppliant. But what he asks for is not protection but shelter, 
or assistance in continuing his flight. There is no instance of 
any attempt to molest a fugitive in his place of banishment. 
Theoclymenus, it is true, professed to fear pursuit, but apparently 
his fears were groundless." The lot of the murderer banished for 
life must often have been hard, but this feature is never mentioned 
in Homer. The spirit of Patroclus speaks bitterly of his hanish- 
ment though he found in Peleus a noble patron and in Achilles a 
loving comrade.’ Aegistheus is the only murderer who suffered 
death. He had committed a dastardly murder, and Nestor sug- 
gests that if Menelaus had slain him he would have denied him 
funeral rites. But it is too much to infer that a slain murderer 
was ever in danger of being treated as Achilles proposed to treat 
Hector. Menelaus himself gives no hint of such an intention had 
he forestalled Orestes in slaying Agamemnon’s murderer.’ Three 
homicides paid no penalty. Heracles slew a stranger whose death 
could have been avenged only by war.‘ Meleager’s distinguished 
services in saving his city from sack probably enabled him to defy 
the machinations of his incensed mother;* the punishment of 
Orestes by avenging furies is unknown to Homer.° 

The acceptance of blood-money seems to have been compara- 
tively rare. Apart from the trial scene pictured on the shield of 
Achilles, which arose out of an agreement to settle a homicide for a 
blood-price, there is no specific case. A man who has settled with 
the slayer of a brother or a son for a large sum is cited in a simile 
of the Iliad (ix. 632-35) as the highest type of commendable, 
though perhaps unusual, self-restraint. We do not know what 
considerations induced relatives to accept blood-money. There is 

111, xvi. 573; Od. xv. 271. ; 

271, xxiii. 85 ff. 3 Od. iii. 256 ff. ; iv. 547. 


4Od. xxi. 28; cf. Il. xvi. 58-59: rhv Ay ex xeipdv Brero xpelwv’ Ayapeurwy ||’ Arpel- 
dns ws ef rev’ adrlunroyv peravdorny for the position of a stranger. 


5 Tl. ix. 565 ff. 


6 Murderers are spoken of in one passage as men seized by a grievous curse: ws 6’ 
br’ Av vip’ Arn wuxivh AdBy, bs r’évl wdrpy || Pdra xaraxrelvas dd\dr\wy eflxero Sijuov 
(IL. xxiv. 480-81). The arn is best taken as that which caused the homicide. The 
notion of &rn following a homicide seems to belong to a later period. But Homer 
does mention curses called down upon wrongdoers (JI. ix. 453 ff. ; 565 ff.; Od. ii. 135). 
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no trace of a tendency to put pressure on relatives to induce them 
to forego the blood-feud. Neither is there any indication that 
the circumstances under which the homicide was committed were 
ever taken into account. The modern classification of homicide 
as justifiable and excusable was unknown. Neither was any 
distinction made between ¢dvos axovo.os and gdvos éxovcros. 
Patroclus committed the homicide for which he was banished, ov« 
€0ékov, This case shows further that not even extreme youth 
saved one from the penalties of manslaughter.’ 

There is no clue to the origin of the practice of taking blood- 
money. It has been suggested that it was to defray the expenses 
of sacrifices to appease the spirit of the dead. There is a hint of 
this in Achilles’ promise to share with the spirit of Patroclus the 
ransom he received for Hector’s body.’ Neither is there any trace 
of the modern idea of compensation measured by the damages 
suffered by surviving relatives.’ 

Adultery, seduction, or rape was punished by the husband or 
nearest relative in the case of a free woman, by the master in the 
case of a slave. Aegistheus’ adultery with Clytemnestra is 
regarded as aggravating the murder of Agamemnon, and his death 
at the hands of Orestes is an expiation of the seduction as well as 
of the murder.‘ The injured husband might slay the adulterer or 
he might, like Hephaestus in the lay of Demodocus, exact a fine.’ 
Anteia, the wife of Proetus, falsely accused Bellerophon of 
attemped rape and insisted that her husband should slay him. 


1 edré we TuTOdv ebvra Mevolrios é ’Ordbevros 
Hyayev bpérepsvd’ dvipoxracins taro \uvypijs 
Huare Te bre waida xaréxravoy ’Augidduavros 
virios, odk é0é\wv, dud’ dorpayddoror xodwGels: (Il. xxiii. 85 ff.). 


In a modern court such a homicide might be adjudged excusable if indeed the per- 
petrator was of an age at which he could be tried at all. Under seven years there is no 
liability; between seven and fourteen there is a rebuttable presumption of incapacity 
for entertaining a criminal intent. 

2Jl. xxiv. 595; cf. Brehier De Graecorum Judiciorum Origine 38 ff. 

3Lord Campbell’s act of 1846 enabled the wife. husband, parent, and child to col- 
lect the actual damages suffered by the death of one who was killed by somebody’s 
‘“*wrongful act, neglect, or default.’’ Similar statutes in this country have added a 
solatium to the actual damages. But the principle has nowhere been extended so as 
to include homicides of every kind. 


4 Od. i. 35 ff. 5 Od. viii. 266 ff. 
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Accordingly Proetus took steps to encompass his death by guile 
after banishing him.’ Amyntor punished his son Phoenix for 
debauching his concubine by cursing and banishing him.’ One 
of the explicit charges which Odysseus made against the suitors 
before he proceeded to slay them was, Su@pow dé yuvarkl rrapev- 
vaterbe Biaiws. This amounts to rape if indeed Araias is to be 
taken literally.* But in view of the fact that these women are 
afterward punished for unchastity we must not look for the 
precision of an Athenian indictment in Odysseus’ charge. The 
conduct of both suitors and servants was en intolerable insult to 
the master and called for redress.’ 

Robbery in the form of cattle-lifting and piracy was extremely 
common. Against piracy the individual, even when aided by his 
friends, had but slight means of protection. Both piracy and 
cattle-lifting on a large scale were matters for the community as a 
whole to redress. Against ordinary stealing a man had some 
chance of protecting himself. If under cover of mist or darkness 
his sheepfolds or herds were raided he might trace the lost animals 
and seek to recover them.’ But the mere finding of stolen animals 
would not suffice if the robber who operated by stealth was pre- 
pared to resort to force. Iphitus lost his life in trying to recover 
some stolen horses from Heracles.’ But the vigilant owner might 
surprise the thief in the act; and men were not infrequently 
wounded in protecting their cattle and sheep.’ 

Assault and battery arising out of disputes of various kinds 
must have been of common occurrence among men who habitually 
carried arms. For example, a quarrel about boundary stones 
such as is described in a simile of the Jliad might easily lead to a 
personal encounter.” Threats of violence no doubt often caused 
men to refrain from insisting on their rights.’ | 

Lipsius points out that the redress sought by an injured person 
included not merely the restitution of property destroyed, stolen, 


171, vi. 160 ff. 271. ix. 454 ff. 8 Od. xxii. 37. 4 Od. xxii. 418. 

57. iii. 20f. Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of Odysseus, was a skilful thief 
(Od. xix. 396). 

6 Od. xxi. 22 ff. 7 Od, xvii. 471 ff. 

8Jl. xii, 421 ff.; cf. the fight between Irus and Odysseus (Od. xviii. 1 ff.). 


®Laomedon is said by threats of violence to have defrauded Apollo and Poseidon 
of their wages (Jl. xxi. 435 ff.). 
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or withheld, but also substantial damages.’ The suitors offer to 
make terms on this basis; and the Trojans agreed to return Helen 
and her treasures together with suitable damages if Menelaus slew 
Paris in the duel.” When Agamemnon proposes to return Briseis 
to Achilles he offers a handsome gift. To these examples cited 
by Lipsius may be added the offer of Antilochus* to pay reasonable 
damages as well as to restore the prize he wrongfully won from 
Menelaus in the chariot race. When the suitors propose that 
Telemachus send his mother back to her father he refuses to dis- 
miss her against her will partly because her dowry will have to 
be restored together with a substantial sum in the way of damages. 
It is true that the words xaxov 8¢ we dd’ arrorivev Ikapim may 
refer to the restitution of the dowry only; but the next line, é« yap 
Tov jatpos Kaka Tretcouat, shows that more than mere restitution 
is contemplated.‘ In effect the wager in the trial scene and the 
pouyaypia in cases of adultery amount to damages.° 

The curses which injured persons called down on the heads of 
those who wronged them may in some cases have acted as a deter- 
rent. Amyntor’s curse on his son who debauched his concubine 
was fulfilled ; and Telemachus refused to drive his mother from 
the palace partly through fear of her curses.° 

When an outrage was committed by a stranger the injured 
person might himself seek to recover stolen property by presenting 
a claim to the community to which the stranger belonged, as 
Mentor (Athena in disguise) proposed to do.’ But that such a 

1 Lipsius op. cit. 9 ff. 


2Cf, the version preserved by Herodotus (ii. 118) according to which an embassy 
under Menelaus demanded the return of Helen and the stolen property as well as 
Tey ddixknudtwy Sixas. 

871, xxiii. 591 ff. 


4Qd. ii. 182 ff. Lipsius thinks the dowry alone is in question. But the words 
won’ arorlvew suggest a penalty. See Jl. ix. 634, where they are used of paying blood- 
money. 

5Such damages are variously described as roiv}, &rowa, and riy4, Fanta (Der 
Staat in der ‘‘ Ilias” und ‘* Odyssee”’ 84) wrongly regards meipap as referring to the 
wager (Jl. xviii. 501). 

671, ix. 453 ff.; Od. ii. 135 ff.; cf. Zl. ix. 566 ff. 


Tarap 7O0ev werd Katxwvas peyaddpuous 
elu’, EvOa xpetbs wor dpédArer au, ob Te véov ye, 
ovd’ éXlyor: —Od. iii. 366-67. 
The use of this excuse by Athena shows that these claims were not uncommon. 
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course involved considerable risk is clear from the fate of Iphitus, 
who was slain by Heracles while seeking to recover some stolen 
horses. Asarule the whole community took up these claims and 
took steps to obtain compensation. Thus Odysseus when a mere 
lad was sent by his father and the council of elders to Messenia to 
obtain redress for the theft of a number of sheep by Messenians.' 
The attitude of a community toward a marauder who thus exposed 
them to claims for damages is well illustrated by the measures 
taken by the Ithacans to punish Eupeithes who, by joining in a 
Taphian raid against a friendly people, had rendered the Ithacans 
liable to claims for redress. It was only the intervention of 
Odysseus that saved him from death and confiscation of property.’ 
Failing redress by peaceful means the injured people usually 
resorted to reprisals. The accruing booty was divided among 
those who had suffered loss of property by the elders acting as a 
court of claims.* Such a claim was called ypeios. 

It is obvious that communities possessing any sort of organiza- 
tion must make some provision for the amicable settlement of dis- 
putes between citizens. The possession of ayopai BovAnddpor and 
Oguores distinguishes the civilized communities from the bar- 
barous peoples of the Homeric age just as din and véuos marked 
the same distinction in later times.‘ But modern investigators 
are by no means agreed as to the kind of provision that was made 
for the administration of justice. Three different views have been 
advanced: (1) The parties chose arbitrators who had no power 
to enforce their awards. (2) The judges were chosen from 
among the yépovtes and like modern judges had the power of en- 
forcing their decisions. (3) The judges were really magistrates 
and represented the king.” Unquestionably the administration of 


1 Od. xxi. 16 ff. 

2 Od. xvi. 420ff. This incident will receive fuller treatment in the discussion of the 
judicial power of the people. 

8 Jl. xi. 685ff. Cf. Lécrivain ‘‘Le droit de se faire justice soi-méme et les repré- 
sailles,’’ Mémoires de L’ Academie des Sciences de Toulouse (1897) 277. Lécrivain and 
the writers whom he quotes dismiss the Homeric period with a mere reference to the 
mission of Odysseus and the raid of Nestor. 

4 Od. ix. 112; Herod. iv. 106. 

5These views are conveniently summarized by Thonissen Le Droit Pénal de la 
République Athénienne 23. Finsler, Das Homerische Kénigtum 320-21, 329, denies 
that a king ever acted as judge. 
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justice began with arbitration. Naturally the disputants would 
seek to obtain the services of a person who had a reputation for 
impartiality and wisdom without regard to rank or official position. 
We even hear of a woman, Arete, queen of the Phaecians, who 
acted as an arbitrator.' But the prestige of the king must have 
marked him as the natural arbitrator. And it is the arbitral func- 
tion of the Homeric kings that Aristotle’ has in mind when he 
says Tas Sixas éxpwov. Homer, it is true, nowhere pictures a king 
dispensing justice. But this is a mere accident, for Idomeneus 
proposed to Ajax to submit their dispute to Agamemnon.* And 
Minos settling disputes in the spirit land certainly had his prototype 
in such kings as Nestor who zepi olde Siéeas and Sarpedon who 
Aveinv eiputo Siena te kai cBévea 6. Everywhere in ancient times 
kings and tyrants exercised judicial functions.’ Deioces of Persia 
and Pisistratus®’ of Athens administered justice as arbitrators. 
Accordingly we are justified in assuming that the Homeric ruler, 
whether a Zeus-nourished king or the official head of an aristo- 
cratic government, was constantly called upon to act as arbitrator. 
From a royal arbitrator to a court of yépovtes is not a far cry. 
In the earliest portion of the Iliad the chiefs are called dicac- 
médot, and in the Odyssey SieaoméXos avyp is asynonym for noble- 
man.’ Clearly it was an established practice to refer disputes to 
the lesser chiefs acting either individually* or in a body as they 
appear in the trial scene. An ambitious aristocracy would not 
fail to recognize the advantages that would accrue to themselves 
from the establishment of a regular court of arbitration to which 
disputants might refer their differences. In the Greek camp be- 
fore Troy there was a place in or adjoining the ayopa which was 
set apart for the administration of justice,’ and was provided with 
seats for the judges. The appearance of a trial scene on the 
10d. vii. 74. 2 Politics 1285b. 871. xxiii. 485. 
4 Od. iii. 244; Il. xvi. 542. 


5 Among the Lydians, Persians, Egyptians, and Hebrews, Herod. i. 14, 96-97, 100; 
ii, 129; II Sam. 15:2. 


6 Arist. Const. of Ath. xvi. 5; cf. Stesagoras of the Chersonese, Herod. vi. 38. 
TI1. i, 237 ff.; Od. xi. 184 ff. 

8¥For an individual arbitrator see Od. xii. 439-40. 

971. xi. 807; xviii, 497, 504. 
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shield of Achilles as a typical incident of public life and two 
similes drawn from judicial activities point to some sort of judi- 
cial organization. Court sessions were probably held with some 
degree of regularity and might last all day.’ There is no indica- 
tion that recourse to these courts was obligatory. Doubtless the 
tendency of public opinion was to support the man who was will- 
ing to arbitrate his differences with a fellow-citizen. The in- 
terests of the aristocracy would be materially advanced by foster- 
ing such a tendency. By the time of Hesiod the processes of 
arbitration had practically become compulsory.’ 

In the Homeric age the usual method of bringing a dispute to 
arbitration was by challenge and wager. When Idomeneus and 
Ajax had a dispute regarding the identity of the leader in the 
chariot race the Cretan leader said, “Come then, let us wager a 
tripod or a caldron and make Agamemnon, Atreus’ son, our um- 
pire, which mares are leading.”* And when Eumaeus the swine- 
herd refused to believe the disguised Odysseus when he asserted 
that his master would return, Odysseus offered to stake his life 
against a suit of clothes that he spoke the truth. The parties to 
a challenge entered into a solemn agreement confirmed by oath 
to abide by the decision.‘ The famous trial scene on the shield 
of Achilles is another instance of arbitration on challenge and 
wager. Like all the scenes represented on the shield this really 
combines a series of pictures.” That is to say, several pictures 
would be required to illustrate the poet’s description. Without 
discussing at this point the various interpretations that have been 
offered, I shall present the explanation that seems to me to be 
the most plausible. The text is given for convenience of refer- 
ence: 

497 daoi & civ dyopy évav dOpoor- évOa Se veiKos 
wpapa, dvo 8 dvdpes éveikeov eivexa rows 
dvdpos dropOipevov’ 6 pev ebyero mavr’ dmododvat 


171, xvi. 387-88; Od. xii. 439. 


2?Hesiod Works and Days 35ff.; cf. Gilbert op. cit. 461. 
871, xxiii. 485; Lang, Leaf and Myers’ translation. 

4 Od, xiv. 391 ff.; cf. ibid. xvi. 102-3. 

5Dareste Annuaire des Etudes Grecques XVIII, 91. 

611, xviii, 497-508. . 
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500 Syyw marvoxwr, 6 8 dvaivero pdtv dec Oar 
apdw 8 iceOnv émi ioropt meipap édéo Oa. 
Aaol 8 dydorépoow éemyrvov, dudis dpwyoi : 
, 9” ‘ =. e \ , 
kypuKes 8’ dpa Aadv épyrvov: oi 3é yépovTes 
CR” a 4 7. 
yar’ €mt Eeoroior ALGous iep@ evi KUKAW, 
505 oxjmrpa dé xnpixwv év xépo’ exov Hepopwvwv: 
Toiow erat’ macov, duorBndis dé dixaLov. 
~ , a 
xetro 8 dp’ év pécoouor Siw xpvooio réXavra, 
= al , a ‘ a , 79.7 »” 
508 = r@ Soper, Os pera rotor Sixnv iPivrara eizror. 


A man had been killed some time before the trial, and his kins- 
men and friends rallied to take vengeance on the slayer, whose 
friends also supported him in large numbers. Finally the bulk 
of the community was ranged on one side or the other.' A com- 
promise seemed advisable, and an agreement to settle the blood- 
feud for a sum of money was reached. The scene on the shield 
presents the principals disputing about the payment. The one 
claims that he has paid the money in full; the other denies it. In 
the market place each man, surrounded by his partisans who had 
sided with him in the earlier stages of the feud, tells his side of 
the case to those within hearing. At length one challenges the 
other to stake a talent apiece and refer the dispute to arbitration. 
An agreement to abide by the verdict is made and confirmed by 
oaths.’ The talents constituting the wager are deposited before 
the elders seated in the place of justice, each with a scepter, the 
emblem of the judicial office. Around them surge the partisans 
so closely that the heralds are obliged to restrain them. The liti- 
gants then present their cases amid the applause of their parti- 
sans. In succession the elders express their views; the majority 
determined the verdict. The two talents were awarded to the 
winner of the suit. 

A more detailed discussion of the difficulties with which these 
lines fairly bristle will serve to make clear the basis of this inter- 
pretation. Many scholars have maintained that the deep popular 
interest can be accounted for only by assuming that the homicide 
is an issue. My theory that the present dispute is connected 
with an earlier feud will account for the interest in a case involv- 


1This I infer from the deep interest which the people take in the trial. 
2For an agreement (Jpn) of this kind see Od. xiv. 393 ff. 
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ing a mere debt. Those who regard the homicide as the issue 
interpet 6 wév ebyeTo Tav7’ arododvac to mean “the one promised 
to pay all,” and 6 & avaivero pndév édéoOa to mean “the other 
refused to accept anything.”’ It may be admitted that linguis- 
tically this translation is possible, though Lipsius’ argues convin- 
cingly against it. It is assumed that the arbitration is to deter- 
mine whether the relative shall be obliged to accept blood-money. 
A minor difficulty lies in the word wavra (499). How could a 
man who insisted on his right to pay a blood-price because the 
homicide was, let us say, axovovos be said to promise to pay all? 
But there is a more serious difficulty. There is nothing to show 
that relatives could be forced to accept blood-money; neither is 
there any evidence of a growing popular sentiment in favor of a 
settlement.’ Quite the contrary is the case. Banishment, as we 
have seen, is the usual fate of the slayer. Moreover the accept- 
ance of blood-money is cited as an example of extreme self-re- 
straint.’ But it by no means follows that the passion of the man 
is restrained if he accepted blood-money under compulsion; his 
heart might still be seething with anger and a desire for revenge. 
Surely the poet is thinking of a man who acted of his own free 
will. Leist® assumes that when the homicide was axovovos the 
relatives were obliged to accept money. Unfortunately for this 
theory, in the only instance of dévos axovavos the slayer, Patroclus, 
a mere youth, was banished.* So far as the evidence of the poems 


1 Leaf Journal of Hellenic Studies VIII (1887), 122 ff 
2Dareste, Nouvelles Etudes 6, is unconvinced by the criticisms of the view of Leaf 
by Lipsius in Leipziger Studien (1890) 228 ff. 
3In view of the killing of Aegistheus I do not understand how Leaf can say, *‘ There 
is, I believe, no case in the poems where blood is ever exacted for blood.’’ 
471. ix. 632-37: a 
kal pév tls Te KaovyvHTo.o movjos 
rowhy H ob madds €5dEaro TeOvndrTos - 
kal p’ 6 wey év Shu wéver adrod wddN’ Senin, 
tov 5é 7’ épntvera xpadin xa Ouuds dyhvwp 
rwownhy Setauévp. gol & &ddnxrdv re xaxdby Te 
Oupdv évi orhGeror Geol Oécay elvexa Kovpns 
olns. 
Leaf cites this passage to prove that the payment of a fine instead of exile was the 
recognized course. 


5 Grdco-italische Rechtsgeschichte 330 ff. 
6 This case has already been discussed in some detail. 
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goes the distinction between gdvos axovovos and pdvos éxovaros 
played no part in determining the fate of the slayer, neither is it 
a necessary assumption to explain the trial scene. Various réles 
have been assigned to the people. Gilbert suggests that they are 
compurgators (Hideshelfer) ;' others believe that they decided to 
which of the elders the prize of two talents went. The totwp has 
been variously identified as a witness, as the king, as the chair- 
man of the yépovtes. The scholiast regards the torwp as a wit- 
ness; but this view is now regarded as incorrect. An objection 
urged by Dareste’ is fatal. If the case was to be decided by the 
testimony of a witness, what need was there of pleas by the parties 
or of discussions by the elders? Dareste’s* former view that éi 
toropt merely means “by arbitration” is the most satisfactory. 
There is no evidence that either a king or an elder acting as an 
arbitrator selected by the parties ever referred the case to the 
council of elders. If it was customary for the king to ask the aid 
of the elders in arbitrations why did not Idomeneus instead of 
naming Agamemnon as the proposed arbitrator in the dispute be- 
tween himself and Ajax offer to submit the matter to the ’Apyefov 
Hyntopes nde wédovres as did Menelaus in his dispute with Antilo- 
chus?* Neither is there any mention of a presiding officer of the 
council of elders in this connection.” 

The former view* that 1. 506 refers to the litigants has been 
generally abandoned, though much may be said in its favor. But 

1Gilbert op. cit. 469, n. 1. 


2 Annuaire des Etudes Grecques (1884) 94 ff. 


SOp. cit. 95. ‘*L’ torwp et les yépovres sont une seule et meme chose.”” (Soalso 
Lipsius Leipz. Stud. [1890] 231.) His later view in Nouvelles Etudes D’histoire du 
Droit (1902) 11, is that the forwp is the sole judge and that the elders are assessors. 

471. xxiii. 485, 573. 

5After the Pylians had made a successful raid on the Eleans, the king selected a 
portion of the plunder to recoup losses he had suffered at the hands of the Elean 
raiders. The elders acting as a court of claims divided the remainder amongst those 
who had lost property. If the king acted in this case he is not distinguished from the 
nobles (Jl. xi. 670 ff.). 

6 Doederlein translates Sixatoy by causam suam agebant, and Heyne by alter post 
alterum causam egerunt. It is evident that #:0cov suits the eager litigants better than 
the judicial elders. But the stumbling-block is dixagov. It is said that dicdég{w in the 
active is never used of a litigant. To maintain this rule we are obliged to regard 
Menelaus both as plaintiff and judge in the same case (JI. xxiii. 570). This case is 
discussed later. There is a distinct change of scene. The poet is now describing the 
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so far as the legal interpretation is concerned it is of no conse- 
quence. Of vital importance, however, is the interpretation of 
1. 508. According to the most widespread view it refers to the 
judges. This interpretation introduces an unparalleled feature 
into the trial. It is not strictly a counterpart of the Roman 
practice of giving a reward to the judge in the Legis actio sacra- 
menti, for here the reward goes to only one of many judges. 

Sir Henry Maine believes that the two talents were for the 
judge ‘“‘who shall explain the grounds of his decision most to the 
satisfaction of the audience.”' Beyond this point it is impossible 
to follow the proceedings. It would seem necessary to confine 
the contest for the prize to those of the judges whose opinion 
agreed with the verdict; otherwise the people might reach a con- 
clusion at variance with that of the council. For we may be sure 
that the merits of the case would play a large part in the popular 
decision. Such a result would assuredly defeat the purpose of 
the arbitration. On the other hand, if the prize must be assigned 
to one of the majority judges, what is the basis of the decision? 
In a case involving a question of fact (i.e., was the money paid 
as alleged?) there could be but little difference between the 
affirmative opinions in point of merit. Laurence has emphasized 
this feature of the theory in a vein of mild and well-deserved 
satire.’ It is to avoid this highly improbable situation that Leist, 
Leaf, and other followers of Maine have without sufficient war- 
rant assumed that the homicide is itself in issue. This would 
allow some considerable variety of reasons for reaching the same 
conclusion, but it involves a difficulty quite as serious, for every- 
thing in the poems points to the fact that the relatives always 
decided whether they would accept the blood-price or not. 

But the line is capable of quite another rendering. Lipsius 
has shown that in accordance with Homeric usage Sienv eizeiv 
may be rendered “plead a cause.” He cites "AyiAja dikn nuety- 
ato, “answered Achilles with a claim of right,” and décas eipovto 


proceedings in court. And it is certainly surprising that the only line which deals 
with the proceedings should be devoted to the process by which a decision is reached 
which is of little interest in comparison with the pleas of the parties. 


1Ancient Law 364, 


2“ Judges and Litigants,” Journal of Philology VIII (1879), 125 ff. 
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avaxta, ‘“‘they were asking the king concerning their rights.” To 
these may be added ézi pyOév7 dimaiy, “a (fair) claim of right.”' 
From the linguistic standpoint there is perhaps but little to 
choose between the two renderings; but Lipsius finds in peta 
toto. a decisive argument: “Die Bedeutung der Praposition aber 
lasst nur die Wiedergabe mit ‘vor, bei’ zu und verbietet die 
Gleichsetzung mit einem Genetive.” Mera toto. simply means 
“in court.” The two talents, then, must go to the man in whose 
favor the verdict was given. 

Two views regarding the source and significance of the two 
talents are prevalent. Lipsius, who regards them as the blood- 
price paid into court by the slayer, admits that two talents is a 
small sum for the price of a sliin man. In the only other case 
where blood-money is mentioned the amount is said to have been 
large: “Yet doth a man accept recompense of his brother’s mur- 
derer or for his dead son; and so the slayer for a great price 
abideth in his own land.” It is pointed out that the close rela- 
tionship, that of brother or son, accounts for the largeness of the 
sum. But even if we accept the assumption that in the trial scene 
the slain man is a distant relative of the plaintiff, the sum is still 
too small. Two talents are the fourth prize in a chariot race in 
which the first is a tripod and a woman and the third a caldron. 
Is not a freeman of more value than a slave woman, and that too 
not of the best, as may be seen by a comparison with the women 
offered by Agamemnon to Achilles?’ Indeed, a woman or a 
tripod is the usual prize in a chariot race;* and a tripod or a 
caldron is an ordinary wager in a trivial dispute between Ajax 
and Idomeneus.* Was the life of a man held so lightly by even a 
distant relative? Surely lifelong banishment could not be com- 


10d. xi. 570; Il. xxiii. 542; Od. xviii. 414; xx. 322. 

271. xxiii. 262-70. These women not only were skilled in handiwork (épya idvias), 
but possessed personal charms (a? céd\rXex évixwv POA yuvackdy, Il. ix. 130). 

871. xxii.164. This phase of the question is treated by Ridgeway, Journal of Phil- 
ology X, 30ff. In a later paper (Journal of Hellenic Studies VIII, 133) he discusses 
the value of the Homeric talent and shows that it is not too large a sum for a reward 
to the best judge. He finds that the talent is equal in value to an ox. The results of 
these investigations tend to confirm the objection that two talents are quite insuffi- 
cient for the blood-price. 

471. xxiii. 485. 
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muted for so small a sum. As a wager a talent is not excessive. 
The tripod or the caldron which are mentioned in the proposed 
wager between Ajax and Idomeneus might cost more than two 
talents apiece, as may be inferred from the prize list in the chariot 
race. 

The wager has been compared with the poena sponsionis et 
restipulationis of Roman law which went to the successful litigant. 
In Attic law it survives in a modified form in the tapaxataBor7 
deposited by the plaintiff and forfeited in case of failure either to 
the state or to the defendant according to the nature of the case.' 
In effect the wager corresponds to the damages which according 
to Homeric practice usually accompanied restitution and redress. 

But the strongest argument in favor of the wager theory is the 
general Homeric custom of bringing a dispute to an issue by 
means of a wager. There are traces of challenge to battle as a 
means of settling disputes which is in effect a wager. After the 
chariot race Achilles proposed to give to Eumelus the second prize, 
because owing to an accident he had lost his leading position and 
was compelled to drop out. But Antilochus protested and claimed 
the mare because he was second in the race: 

tiv 8 éyo ot ddcw epi 8 airis rapyOyrw 

dvépav os x’ €béAnow époi xelperor payer Oa. 
Achilles yielded and gave Antilochus the mare. The award was 
at once protested by Menelaus on the ground that Antilochus had 
won by a foul, and the dispute was finally settled by a challenge 
to Antilochus to take an evidentiary oath, which is also a species 
of wager. At first Menelaus called upon the chiefs to arbitrate 
between himself and Antilochus without favor (48 én’ apwyn).* 
The method of arbitration here suggested is no doubt the same as 
in the trial scene. As Menelaus immediately rejects his own sug- 
gestion in favor of a challenge to take an evidentiary oath which 
first occurred to him when he was fouled, no details are given. 
Trial by evidentiary oath consists in tendering to an opponent an 
oath embodying his contentions or in offering to take an oath 


1 Meier and Schoemann Der attische Process? 815 ff. 
271, xxiii. 553-54; cf. Bréhier De Graecorum Judiciorum Origine 96. 
SIU. xxiii. 574 ff. 
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embodying one’s own contentions.' Here Menelaus challenges 
Antilochus to swear that he did not win by a foul. The oath is 
refused and the prize goes to Menelaus. Had Antilochus cared 
to take the oath at the risk of being Saiuoow adtpds, he would 
have been entitled to the prize according to the terms of the chal- 
lenge. This is implied in Menelaus’ saying during the race, ov’ 
&> atep Spxov oon aeOXov. No money wager is required in this 
kind of trial, but Antilochus expresses his willingness to pay the 
usual damages. This offer is, of course, quite gratuitous. But 
it serves to show how firmly fixed was the custom of demanding 
damages along with the restitution of an article wrongfully taken. 
Menelaus’ words, ei 8 dy’ éywv autos diedow, are commonly taken 
to mean that he proposes to act as judge and that, too, in his own 
case.” Now Menelaus had rejected his own proposition to submit 
the dispute to the arbitration of the chiefs lest people should criti- 
cize him and say, “Menelaus by constraining Antilochus with 
false words has gone off with the prize.” Trial by evidentiary 
oath was preferred expressly because the result would be just 
(d@eia), and there would be no chance for a decision ém’ apwyp. 
Under these circumstances no one, I fancy, would be more sur- 
prised than Menelaus himself to find that his words are interpreted 
to mean that he was judge in his own case. He would, doubtless, 
have readily agreed with Plato* that the gods and not men are the 
judges in this kind of trial. The confusion arises from pressing 
the meaning of ddow too closely, owing to a desire to preserve a 
distinction between the active and middle voices. Menelaus 
simply means to say, “I'll make my right in the matter clear.” 
As a matter of fact the chiefs who are asked to criticize his pro- 
posal are the only persons who can be regarded as judges. This 
is the only instance of a case decided by an evidentiary oath. 
There is no instance of an oath rendered by a disputant in 
support of his own contentions; but it was perhaps not uncommon 
in practice. Hermes in the Homeric‘ hymn offered to swear that 
he had not stolen the cattle. And Autolycus, the maternal grand- 
father of Odysseus, who is said to have excelled all men in stealing 


1 Plato discusses the evidentiary oath, Laws 948B. 
2Gilbert op cit. 464. 3 Laws 948B. 4 Hymn to Hermes 324. 
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and swearing, was apparently able to escape responsibility when 
charged with theft by swearing that he was not guilty." 


Witnesses are nowhere mentioned in Homer in connection with: 


arbitrations. The gods in whose names oaths were sworn are 
called wadprupo: or émtpaptupoa. They are not only witnesses but 
sureties or guarantors of the compact or treaty, because they 
punish perjurers.’ For the person in whose interest they act they 
are protectors. Zeus is called the waprupos of strangers, because 
when called upon to witness a wrong done to the stranger he 
punishes the wrongdoer.’ Here we have the origin of human 
witnesses and sureties. In place of gods, men are summoned to 
the making of a contract to insure its provisions being carried out. 
But this stage was not reached in the age of Homer.‘ Occasion- 
ally the word paprupos is used of those who are familiar with some 
event or situation;’ but they are not summoned either as formal 
or as general witnesses. The word waptupéy in the Odyssey is not 
used in a technical sense.° 

Some scholars regard the omission of testimonial evidence as 
purely accidental.’ The earliest mention of witnesses occurs in 
Hesiod.’ But this affords no ground for inferences regarding the 
Homeric age. For the judicial system that prevailed in the time 
of Hesiod is considerably more advanced than that of the age of 
Homer, as is shown by the development of compulsory legal pro- 
cesses. The Homeric arbitrator had to rely upon what Gilbert 
aptly calls his “eigene Combination” (resourcefulness), or the 
voluntary evidentiary oath of one of the parties. 

Crimes and criminals’ are unknown to Homer. The conception 
of crime as a wrong which was a menace to society was not yet 

1 Od. xix. 396; cf. Il. x. 267; Ovid Met. xi. 312. 


2]. iii. 274 ff.; vii. 76; cf. Nagelsbach Homerische Theologie 265. 3 Od. xvi. 423. 

4In the “Song of Demodocus”’ (Od, viii. 266 ff.) Poseidon offered to be surety for 
Ares. This passage is of late origin but preserves a link in the process of development. 

5]. i. 338; ii. 302. 

6 wdpos dé my (Ariadne) “Apreus &xra 
Aly év dudipiry Avovicou paparuplycc. —Od. xi. 325. 

7Gilbert op. cit. 467; Buchholz Homerische Realien 87. 

8 Works and Days 282, 371. 

Levi (Delitto e Pena nel Pensiero dei Greci 38) finds one exception: ‘*Un solo 
tipo di degenerato, come direbbesi ora, ricorda l’Jliade: Tersite.”’ 
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formulated, though it is dimly foreshadowed in the feeling of 
abhorrence for the fomenter of civil strife so well voiced by Nestor:’ 
ddpytup abemoros dvertids éoriv éxeivos 
ds moAduov éparas émdnpiov dxpvdevtos. 

Every community, however, was more or less familiar with 
wrongdoers whose deeds affected the whole community alike. 
A common example of this class of offender is the man who by 
committing depredations upon a neighboring people involves his 
fellow-citizens in responsibility. Neither the king nor the council 
ever undertook to deal with offenses of this class. They were 
punished, if at all, by the people. Even in a Homeric community 
public opinion was quickly crystallized’ and easily translated into 
action through the medium of the popular assembly. According 
to the prevailing view such action is mere mob violence.’ But, 
however much apparent justification this view may have in the 
differences between the orderliness and precision of modern legal 
machinery, and the rough-and-ready methods of a primitive people, 
it is based upon a misconception. The term mob violence is 
properly applied only to the acts of people who usurp the func- 
tions of the regular courts. In the absence of any provision for 
the punishment of public offenders,‘ the people were obliged to 
take measures for their own protection. If they met together and 
acted after due deliberation they constituted a popular court quite 
as much as the Athenian assembly that tried Miltiades.° The 
essential difference between the assembly of the “Ten Thousand” 
which tried Xenophon for aggravated assault and the mob of 
soldiers that attacked the market clerks is that in the former case 

1 II, ix. 68 ff. 

2There was practically no restriction upon freedom of speech. Jebb (‘* Ancient 
Organs of Public Opinion,” Essays and Addresses 139 ff.) points out how the poet 


keeps us informed of the trend of public opinion by constantly quoting remarks or 
conversations that sum up the sentiments of a crowd. 

8Cf. Lipsius Das attische Recht 6; Gilbert op. cit. 447. Finsler (‘‘ Das Homerische 
K6énigtum,” Neue Jahrb. f. Phil. XVII, 321 ff.) recognizes fully the judicial power of 
the people, but treats it only incidentally: ‘* Eine richterliche Gewalt hat, wie ebenfalls 
schon erwdhnt worden, der Demos, wenn er den Eupeithes an Leib und Gut straffen 
will, oder die Frier Halitherses mit Busse und Mentor mit Vernichtung bedrohen.” 

4The king in his capacity of general might punish breaches of discipline; cf. Jl. 
xii. 248, 

5 Herod. vi. 186. This is the first trial before the assembly of which we have any 
account (Lipsius Das attische Recht 180). 
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they acquainted themselves with the facts, while in the latter many 
of the participants were entirely ignorant of the cause of the 
attack.’ 

Definite information regarding the right to summon meetings 
of the people for either deliberative or judicial purposes is lacking. 
It has been assumed that the right belonged to the king alone; but 
no one questioned the authority of Telemachus to call a meeting 
to deal with the suitors.’ And yet we may be sure that this point 
would have been raised by the suitors, who were anxious to prevent 
the intervention of the people, if the sole right to summon the 
assembly belonged to the king. Ata later time Penelope proposed 
to have Laertes appeal to the people.’ And the suitors themselves 
after their attempt to waylay and kill Telemachus were in dread 
of another appeal to the people which might result in their banish- 
ment.‘ Both Nestor and Odysseus were surprised that the people 
did not interfere to protect Penelope and Telemachus.’ Aegyptius, 
an adherent of the suitors, clearly intimates that anyone in dis- 
tress might appeal to the people provided the matter was of public 
import. It was always the natural instinct of Greeks to resort to 
the place of assembly even without special summons when any- 
thing happened that concerned the whole community. Thus the 
Ithacans on hearing of the slaughter of the suitors assembled of 
their own accord in the @yopa.'’ Moreau® is unquestionably right 


1Xen. Anab. v. 7. 19ff. 


2 It is surprising to hear that this is the first meeting since the departure of Odysseus. 
Fanta (Der Staat in der “Ilias” und ** Odyssee’’ 87) regards this as proof that the 
king regularly summoned the assembly. There is a strong temptation to regard the 
statement of Aegyptius as a rhetorical exaggeration. Moreau (‘‘ Assemblées Poli- 
tiques chez Homére,’’ Revue des Etudes Grecques VI [1893], 214) remarks: ‘* I] est sans 
doute extraordinaire qu’ Ithaque ait passé vingt ans sans agora, et, si j’osais, je dirais 
volontiers que je n’en crois rien.’’ Finsler, op. cit. 321, sees in the meeting ‘‘die 
Wiederkehr geordneter Zustainde.’”’ This seems to be correct. The interests of the 
suitors made it desirable that there should be no meetings; cf. Od. xvi. 361 ff. 

3 Od. iv. 735 ff. There is no indication that Laertes had special authority during 
the absence of Odysseus, whose representative was Mentor (Od. ii. 225 ff.). 


4 Od. xvi. 375 ff. 5 Od. iii, 214 ff. 
8 pov 5é rls G5’ Hyepe; Tlva ype Tocov ike 
He véwy dvdpdv, h ot mpoyevéorepol elory; —Od. ii. 28 f. 
Tadrol 5° els dyophy klov dOpbor dx vipevor Kip. —Od. xxiv. 420. 


8 Op. cit. 213. Finsler, op. cit. 327, believes that the right to summon the assembly 
belonged to the king or to any noble. 
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in saying ‘‘Il n’est pas téméraire d’admettre que le droit de convo- 
cation est un droit populaire ouvert & tous.”’ 

There was practically no difference between the procedure of 
a popular court and that of a deliberative assembly. <A typical 
meeting of the people for judicial purposes is that summoned by 
Telemachus to deal with the suitors. Telemachus brings up what 
is apparently a private grievance; but as Halitherses hinted, it 
really concerned the whole people.’ And the event proved that 
this was the case, for Odysseus demanded that they make good 
the material losses occasioned by the constant feasting of the 
suitors.’ Three speakers presented the case against the suitors, 
and four addressed the assembly in their favor. Telemachus did 
not ask for the punishment of the suitors nor for the restitution 
of his property.* At best he hoped to be able to induce or force 
them to leave the palace. a@AAa word piv Ppalwper™ as Kev 
katatravoopuev ot S€ kai avtoi wavécOwr says Halitherses, one of 
Telemachus’ active supporters.‘ But the threats of the suitors 
deterred the people from taking any active measures. 

As a result of the slaughter of the suitors Odysseus was 
himself charged with offenses against the community. After 
disposing of the bodies of the slain suitors the people resorted to 
the ayopd. Eupeithes, the father of Antinous, was the first speaker. 
He began, not by asking aid in avenging the deaths of the suitors, 
but by asking for the punishment of Odysseus as a public offender: 
& iro,  wéya Epyov avnp bbe wjoar’ ’Axaors.’ Speeches 
against the proposal of Eupeithes were made by partisans of 
Odysseus. Halitherses pointed out that the men richly deserved 
their fate, and Medon, the herald, a pardoned adherent of the 
suitors, expressed his conviction that the gods were on the side of 
Odysseus. Finally a majority decided to slay Odysseus. By a 
curious reversal of fortune Eupeithes now led the people against 
the man who years before had saved him from a similar predica- 
ment. As a member of a marauding band of Taphians he had 
raided the Thesprotians, an allied people. The Ithacans decided 


10d. ii. 45, 166 ff. 20d. xxiii. 356. 
8He does, indeed, suggest restitution, but ina very guarded manner. Cf. Od. ii. 74. 
40d. ii. 167. 5 Od. xxiv. 426, 6 Od. xxiv. 439 ff. 
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to put him to death and to confiscate his property, but he fled to 
the palace and his life was saved by the influence of Odysseus.’ 
Our information about this case is meager. The people met in 
the absence of the king and reached a decision with which he was 
not in accord. But there is no hint that they exceeded their 
powers. The implication is, rather, that they yielded to the per- 
suasions, and not the power, of Odysseus in allowing the guilty 
man to go free. Judging from the orderly procedure against 
Odysseus we may assume with some degree of confidence that this 
case was handled in much the same way. Paris, like Eupeithes, 
had by carrying off Helen exposed his people to reprisals on the 
part of the Greeks. Hector’ has this situation in mind when he 
says: 
GAAG para Tpdes Sadjpoves: 7 rE kev 7dn 
Adwov Eooo yxiTOva KaKav evex’ dove eopyas. 

Stoning was the usual mode of executing the death penalty, and it 
may very well be that Hector was referring to contemplated 
judicial proceedings against Paris before a popular court. The 
suitors in threatening to fine Halitherses for aiding and abetting 
Telemachus contemplated the use of the judicial powers of the 
people for their own ends. No doubt they possessed sufficient 
ascendancy over the people to secure their acquiescence in the 
punishment of Halitherses, though the charge against him could 
not have appealed to any considerable number of them.’ 


Tus University or CH1Icaco 


1Tbid. xvi. 420ff. As has been pointed out, it was the practice to hold the whole 
community responsible for cattle-lifting, even when only a few participated. 
271, iii. 56f. 


3 al kev vewrepov dvipa madaid Te woddd Te eldws 
mwappdpevos éréecoiv érmorpivys xaderalverv 
adr@ pév ol mpOrov dvinpéorepov tora ~ 


col dé, yépov, Owhv eriOjoopuer. —Od. ii. 188 ff. 


Finsler (op. cit. 322) thinks that in the case of Mentor also judicial proceedings 
were contemplated (Od. xxii. 216 ff.). 
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WILAMOWITZ ON ®' 


By A. SHEWAN 


@ is a book which has had much attention from dissectors of the 
Iliad. It has that on its surface which never fails to draw their 
fire. It does not require a careful reader of Homer to see that many 
of its lines occur in other parts of the poems. So it is said to be a 
cento, and late. The style of the lay is held to confirm the conclu- 
sion. Dr. Leaf, it is true, though he makes the most of the “want 
of originality,” finds that © displays “great spirit and movement,” 
so that one is tempted to ask if spirited poetry was ever in such 
humor made. It is a feat for a centoist to be proud of. But others 
mark a reprehensible abruptness in the composition. Wilamowitz 
shows that 70 xéAov is as conspicuous in it as in the “ayn which 
gives the canto its name. The objection seems to be overdone. 
There is what may appear to be abruptness; there are “excursions 
and alarms.” But if ever Homer was justified in introducing these, 
it was at the point in his story when Zeus at length betakes himself 
to Ida, with a grim determination to make the Achaeans pay for 
Agamemnon’s insult to Thetis’ son. The day must go against them; 
but surely we need not be surprised that they and their Olympic 
allies do not submit to this entirely new experience without desperate 
attempts to avert defeat. The poet does not forget that there are 
deities in Olympus who do not see eye to eye with Zeus, and other 
champions of the Achaean cause besides Achilles. With true Achaean 
sympathy he even makes Zeus relent toward Agamemnon for a 
moment. Changes of scene between heaven and earth, and varying 
fortune in the field are natural enough at such a crisis. They pro- 
duce a pleasantly diversified action. We have heard the reverse 
complaint when fighting is prolonged and unrelieved by incident or 
transition. The poet is then monotonous and dull. He must 
always tell his tale as the individual critic would have told it, s’il 
avait eu le bonheur d’étre Homére. But grant that there is all the 


1**Yeber das © der Ilias,’’ Sitzwngsber. d. kénigl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissen- 
schaften (1910), XXI. 
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abruptness that the critics see. It is evidence of a new bard only 
if an author may never change his style. The battle canto of 
Marmion can be shown to have more abruptness than other parts 
of the lay. It would probably have had more still, had there been 
unruly gods and their sympathies to consider. 

The attack on © goes back to the days of Lachmann and Hermann. 
The latter termed the lay ein auffallendes Beispiel des elendsten 
Nachahmerstils. That is surely an extraordinarily harsh judgment. 
Kéchly dubbed its author centonarvus, and Kayser drew out the 
parallelisms. In more recent years Naber, Leaf and others have 
supported the view that the author was a late plagiarist. So Jebb, 
who also thought that © and I were added to the Iliad by a poet who 
conceived the idea of extending the epic by adding another defeat of 
the Achaeans. In Dr. Leaf’s words, © is a “prologue to I.” See 
also Christ, Prolegg. 69 f. But this leads to a strange result. I has 
been shown—by Dr. Monro, who nevertheless seemed to think it an 
essential part of the Jliad—to be ‘‘Odyssean”’ in its language, and 
Dissectors accept the proof. Yet no one has discovered that 9, 
which, according to the prologue theory, must have been contem- 
porary in origin with or later than I, has this Odyssean taint. We 
cannot understand how it has escaped it, if Jebb and Leaf and 
Wilamowitz are right. 

Other authorities take a very different view. Grote thinks that 
@, far from being the work of a late Flick-Poet, belongs to the Achil 
leid or Ur-poem. Friedlinder, in his well-known work, Die hom. 
Krit. von Wolf bis Grote, appears to agree. So Geddes, in his develop- 
ment of the Grotian theory. Father Browne, however, who is a 
follower of Geddes, thinks © is late and Odyssean (Handbook of 
Homeric Study, 111). Other opinions are stated and discussed in 
Ameis-Hentze’s Anhang. We may add the newest hypothesis, that 
of Miilder and others, who hold that the Ménis came late and was 
used to bind groups of lays into an Iliad. To these authorities @ 
was a lay in one such group. “Any number of such theories can 
readily be devised, if we wish to be original” (Lang, Homer and the 
Epic, 128). An excellent defense of the book is to be found in 
Calebow’s De Iliadis libro octavo (1870). Friedliinder, a sober critic, 
also protests (op. cit., 31 f.) that the enemies of © are not justified 
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in arguing lateness because the composition is to them inferior and 
exhibits some Hast und Kiirze. 

Wilamowitz develops the theory of Leaf and Jebb and makes it 
more precise. © was composed by a rhapsode of the seventh cen- 
tury, in order to bring I and K, then Einzellieder, into a gap in the 
then Jliad, in which H was followed by A. Wilamowitz’ words are, 
“to make a bridge from H over I and K to A and beyond.” But 
this appears not to be a quite accurate description. There was, in 
the Iliad as assumed, no gap requiring to be bridged, for A then fol- 
lowed H, much as © does now. The better statement would be 
that the rhapsode wanted to bring in I and K, saw that that could 
be done between H and A, and did it by composing @. We may 
note, as regards K, that this theory runs counter to other views of 
the origin of that pariah of the Iliad, and especially to the story, 
which has been made so much of by Dissectors, that it was a separate 
lay till Pisistratus took pity on it and gave it its present place. As 
regards I, many will have difficulty in believing it ever was an 
Einzellied, and there are many more who will continue to regard the 
offer of atonement in it as an absolutely essential part of the Story 
of Achilles as told in the Iliad. I is the fulfilment of Athené’s 
promise in A 213, as the opening of K is of Achilles’ warning in 
A 248. 

Wilamowitz has first to fix the limits of the new Verbindungsstiick. 
He decides that it extends from H 323 to a point in I between the 
Agora and the Boulé early in that book. This piece is shown by 
internal evidence to be a homogeneous mass. It is the work of the 
rhapsode, and we need not object to or criticize the proof of its 
unity. What is of concern to Unitarians is the demonstration that 
it is late. The grounds are (p. 398) (1) the borrowings from other 
parts of the Iliad, (2) the dependence of © on cyclic poems, (3) a 
reference to the Theogony of Hesiod, and (4) peculiarities of language. 
We take them in order. 

First, as to the borrowings. The equations relied on are: 

a) @ 491=K 199, év xaBape, 60: 5) vexiwv Siepaivero yapos— 
very appropriate, it is said (p. 373), of some men who have (in K) 
scrambled through the fosse to sit down for a talk, but an Unding 
of an army of 50,000 men. So © has borrowed the line from K. 
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The line is certainly good in K, but that it was absurd of the poet 
of ® to use it of the spot where the Trojan Agora was held cannot 
be admitted. Editors make no objection. In twelve commentaries 
I find no absurdity noted. On the other hand it is easy to take 
objection to K 199-203. The passage “can be cut out clean.” 
That always raises a presumption of interpolation. Paley thinks 
199-201 may be interpolated. Bothe brackets 60: 5)... . mur- 
tovtwy. Stier sees in 199 a clear reference to © 491. 

b) A marked feature of the Verbindungsstiick is a certain Streben 
nach Parallelismus. Its author was ever striving to duplicate descrip- 
tions or incidents. It is mainly by this that the limits of the new 
composition can be fixed. The trail of the parallelizer is over it all. 
Critics of the dissecting school usually see in such parallelizing 
evidence of two poets, one of them a late imitator. Wilamowitz 
reasons differently. An illustration of his position is to be found 
on pp. 377f. In I 14ff. Agamemnon harangues the host weeping 
copiously; but that you can hardly have a king speak in public 
with a stream of tears flowing down his cheeks is, to Wilamowitz, 
“incontestable.” Surely a strange assertion. Few, we think, who 
know Homer’s Agamemnon, will agree. But Wilamowitz finds 
absurdity, and explains it thus. The Nachdichter is contrasting 
Agamemnon with Hector, whose “splendid appearance” he had 
described in © 493-96. There the Trojan leader “leans on his 
huge spear, which glitters with bronze and gold.” That description 
of Hector is taken from Z 318 ff. So we have at once an example 
of the “parallelizing art of the poet and of his dependence on other 
parts of the Iliad.” 

We are concerned only with the alleged borrowing from Z. Pla- 
giarism by © is decreed because in Z the description is “magnificent,” 
the poet calling special attention to Hector’s offensive weapon as 
he visits his brother Paris, who is at the moment furbishing his 
defensive armour and bow. ‘This appears to be stated in all serious- 
ness, and we leave it to carry conviction as it may, without further 
comment. 

It is added that Zenodotus did not read the lines in @—though 
it is difficult to see how they can be cut out. But Aristarchus took 
the opposite view (Pierron, a.l.), and modern editors do not bracket 
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the lines. See also Ludwich, Aristarchs hom. Textkrit. I 270. The 
lines are admirable in ©. They are good in Z also. It is most 
thoroughly Homeric to repeat a happy description, and Zenodotus’ 
dia Td Kal ev ddAXAw TOT yeypadOac has nothing in it. 

c) I 92-95=H 323-26 (p. 380 n). In each passage it is stated 
that, after a feast, discussion is initiated by Nestor, of xai mpdobev 
apiorn paivero BovrAn. In H the lines must be an interpolation, 
because no “good counsel” of Nestor’s had preceded; in I it had. 
But different views are taken of xal mpcoOev. It seems best, 
with Dr. Leaf on I 94, to interpret “of old, without any particular 
reference.” So Paley. 

d) The list of chiefs (@ 262 ff.) who rally against the Trojans is 
a ‘miserable plagiarism” from that in H 164-68 of the heroes who 
offer to fight Hector (p. 390). For in © the chiefs do nothing, “‘ which 
is explicable only by the appropriation of extraneous lines.” Nine 
chiefs are mentioned, and four of them, Diomede, Aias, Teucer and 
Agamemnon, are active in the sequel—the brief sequel before Zeus 
interferes (@ 335) to closure the Achaeans’ efforts. But could there 
be greater unreason than to require the poet to mention all or most 
of the chiefs again? Is he never to have any discretion allowed 
him ? 

e) © 331-34=N 420-23 (p. 390 and n)—a well-known case. In 
the former Teucer, disabled by Hector, in the latter Hypsenor, 
speared by Deiphobus, is carried off by Mekisteus and Alastor. In 
this case the lines are pronounced original in © and an interpolation 
in N (though others, as Christ, Prolegg. 65, 70, hold that © imitates 
N). InN, it is said, the poet first lets Hypsenor he killed and then 
be carried off “groaning” (if otevayovra must be read), which is of 
course absurd. But all that is said in N (411 f.) of the effect of 
Deiphobus’ spear-cast is that he wounded Hypsenor in the liver, 
el0ap & bo youvar édvce. The assumption that this means 
“killed on the spot” is not warranted. In most of the other occur- 
rences of the phrase, A 578, P 349, E176, II 425, N 360, O 291, 
0 498, & 69, 236, » 381, it may mean either “killed” or, in a general 
way, “disabled,” ‘put hors de combat.”” In v 118 it certainly does 
not mean “killed.” Nor does it in X 335. There, as perhaps in N, 
the poet no doubt means to imply that a death-blow had been given, 
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but certainly not that the individual smitten died as soon as struck. 
In AvTo yovvata, whether by itself or in the common formula 
r. y. Kal hirov Hrop, there is never any cpproach to the suggestion 
of death. We might refer to the parallel expression Adoe Sé yvia. 
It is often used of a man who is apparently killed. In ® 406, 
II 805 and V 726, it means something far short of that. Another 
reason given is that in N Antilochus had driven off Asios’ horses 
and so could not be present to protect Hypsensor after he fell. 
But there is nothing in that. Antilochus had time to dispose of 
the horses and return to the fray. 

f) Agamemnon’s speech, I 17 ff., has been taken from B 110- 
41 (p. 378). Wilamowitz himself admits that the lines are suitable 
in I. He seems, however, to err in thinking Agamemnon had sum- 
moned only the apiotor. The assembly was an Agora. See lines 
11, 18, 33, and Dr. Leaf’s Introduction (though in his note on 17 
there is speculation). 

g) The remaining cases may be grouped together. © 342-45 
appear to be modeled on O 1-3 (p. 383 n), but another piece of O 
“uses” @, because O 376 =© 244. H 370f.isfrom > 298 f. (p.392n), 
and H 462 f. from M 31 f. (p. 395). The scene in Olympus in the 
opening of @ and the mutinous move of Hera and Athené are from 
A and E respectively. That “does not require discussion.” In all 
these cases no reasons are given, and the simple reply in every one 
of them is, why not vice versa ? 

Next, © is late because it is dependent on cyclic poems—the Ilias 
Parva certainly and perhaps the Cypria. 

a) © 548 and 50-52 were inserted in the Jliad by Barnes from the 
“spurious Platonic dialogue” (Leaf, a.l.) Alcib. ii. Wilamowitz says 
the lines do not suit in ©, “and so are from a Cyclic epos” (p. 375 n). 
Why? That Quintus Smyrnaeus, VI 644 ff., makes the Trojans 
camp before the Achaean wall after a victory does not help to this 
conclusion. Wilamowitz finds it ‘“‘very easy to believe,” but there 
is no evidence. 

b) In the same note it is said to be very easy to believe that in the 
pursuit of Nestor by Hector the poet of © has used the Ilias Parva, 
and on p. 388 that “the rescue of Nestor by Diomede is known to 
be imitated (bekanntlich nachgebildet) from the beautiful scene in the 
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same Cyclic poem which we know from Pindar (Pyth., VI 28 ff., 
with scholia).1_ So the dependence of the lay on a Cyclic poem is 
established.” Apparently Ilias Parva is a slip for Aethiopis, to which 
all the conjectures refer.2 So Heyne, on the passage in Pindar, and 
Fennell quoting Paley. But no fragment of the abstract of Proclus 
or of the Aethiopis relating the incident in Pindar’s ode is given by 
Kinkel, and the section on the Cyclics in the Appendix to Monro’s 
Odyssey is silent about it. In fact Welcker (Ep. Cycl., II, 174), 
though he thinks Pindar took it from Arctinus, says it is nowhere 
expressly ascribed to the latter. 

In Pindar’s ode one of Nestor’s horses is shot by Paris. Memnon 
spears at the old man. Antilochus throws himself in front of his 
father, receives the spear, and is killed. So the only point common 
to Pindar, supposed to be following a cyclic poem, and ©, is the 
shooting of Nestor’s horse by Paris. The death of Antilochus at 
Memnon’s hands is known to Homer (6 187). 

Why must we impute imitation to @? Granting that Pindar 
took the scene from Arctinus, why may not Arctinus have taken 
the shooting incident from © and Memnon’s part from 6? Or why 
bring in a cyclic poet at all? Pindar may have himself combined 
the accounts in Homer and added Antilochus’ devotion from some 
other traditional source. Nothing is clear. 

c) The Burial of the Dead, it is said, may have been taken 
from the Cypria, but it is admitted that this cannot be proved 
(p. 393). 

d) The stay of the Achaeans at Lemnos on their way to Troy, 
© 230, corresponds to the call at Tenedos mentioned in the Cypria 
(p. 394 n). 

We are not compelled or even tempted in any of these cases to 
believe that © is imitating some cyclic poem, known or unknown. 
On the contrary, the well-known dependence of cyclic poetry as a 
whole on the Iliad and Odyssey favors the suggestion that the Cyclics 
are the imitators as in so many other cases. 


1There appears to be nothing in the scholia as given in Boeckh’s edition of Pindar 
to support the allegation of imitation or derivation. 

2Robert (Homerische Becher 25) also says of the passage in Pindar that it is a 
reference to ‘*the Ilias Parva or the Aethiopis.’’ But Memnon was slain in the latter 
and could not appear in the former, the action of which is later. 
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As regards Hesiod, ® 13-16 and Theogon. 720-25 are compared. 
Wilamowitz settles the order of the lines in the latter, and says that 
it seems to him, “and is accepted by Robert, that the author of 
® refers to the Theogony, through which the position of Heaven, 
Earth and Tartarus, and the punishment of the Titans were made 
popular” (p. 389 and n). The points of similarity between the 
passages are the occurrence in each of the phrase és Tdptapov 
nepoevta (in the Theogon., it is in a line generally regarded as 
spurious), and @16 almost=Theogon., 720. Besides this, @ 15 
almost = Theogon., 811, which is in a passage which Rzach brackets. 

It is argued that the passage in © is the later because there is 
Steigerung in it; it improves on the Theogony by putting Tartarus 
below Hades. But this affords extremely slight ground against 
©. We might as reasonably argue that the Theogony is later, because 
the exaggeration natural to the more primitive account has been to 
some extent toned down. I notice that Cauer finds the Steigerung 
in Hesiod! He says (Grundfragen’, 342 n) Hesiod Theog. 720 ff. hatte 
den homerischen Gedanken iibertreibend ausgemalt. He refers no doubt 
to Hesiod’s most hyperbolical bronzen anvil. A safer conclusion is 
Dr. Leaf’s on @ 12—“‘it is hard to say which” poem imitates the 
other. In his first edition he said © 13 ff. seemed to have been in 
Hesiod’s mind. One cannot wonder at a change of view when where 
is so little to go upon. 

The text of the Theogony is declared by the authorities to be 
in a very bad condition. It ‘‘seems to have undergone successive 
recensions and interpolations of the early rhapsodists” (Paley, 
Hesvod 156). And the conclusion of the Titanomachia, in which our 
lines occur, seems to have fared as badly as most parts. Schémann 
(De Compos. Theogon. 15 f.) says it has so many defects that it is 
not to be attributed to Hesiod, but to a diaskeuast. Cf. Gerhard 
Ueber d. Hes. Theogon. 114, 140, 148 ff. and 156; Fick, Hesiods Gedichte 
19f. and 74 f., who rejects 720-819 as a modern interpolation; 
Welcker, Die hes. Theogon. 104 and 133 ff., who rejects 721-819; 
Flach, Die hes. Theogon. 94, and others. If these authorities are 
right, we must hesitate before concluding that @ is later than a late 
interpolation in Hesiod. All the lines which © is supposed to 


1See Stud. zu Il. 168. © 13 ff. must be borrowed, because 9 is so very modern. 
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borrow are to the critics extremely doubtful quantities. The case 
against it is consequently of the weakest. 

With the conclusion thus arrived at, that © is as late as the seventh 
century, the language of the book is found to agree. But the lin- 
guistic peculiarities are not enumerated. It may be hoped that such 
an enumeration will yet be made, so that the strength of the proof 
from them may be estimated. If a list be drawn up from Dr. Leaf’s 
commentary, they can hardly be said to be numerous or striking. 
They do not appear to be more serious in the aggregate than those 
which editors find in A. If we test by the Digamma and compare 
the results with those for A, we find there is no more neglect of ¢ 
in © than in that book.of the Ur-Ilias. It seems impossible that 
© can be, as Wilamowitz thinks, of or near the age of Archilochus, 
in whose work ¢ is non-existent. Nor do the Articular uses indicate 
that © is a late composition. The list given by Miss Stawell (Hom. 
and the Il. 285) compares favorably with that for A or any other 
“early” book. Only ta & imma, Seicavte, 136, is worthy of 
remark. i@mrmw 65é d¢efcavte may be suggested; cf. 133, where 
editors propose Spovrncas 5é Sfevvev for Bpovrncas & dpa. Strange 
forms are rare. Robert (op. cit. 166) specifies five iterative verbs. 
He and others take these as a sign of late origin. But see 
Bréal’s condemnation of that assumption in his review of Robert’s 
work in Journ. d. Savs. (1903) 143. If these verbs are such an 
indication, it is an extraordinary thing that in K 5-16, a passage said 
to be interpolated in a very late book, the Nachdichter fails to use 
them, though he has a good opportunity. Unusual prepositional 
usages and constructions, and pseudo-archaisms appear to be few in 
number in @. We have already observed that no attempt has been 
made to prove it ‘‘Odyssean”’ in its language, though I, which called 
it into being, is supposed to be so. 

There is one part of © with which much less fault has been found 
than with others, and which to many even of the hostile critics of the 
book is a piece of genuine old poetry—the Aristera of Teucer, 263-334. 
Wilamowitz (p. 390) styles it “‘a fresh, choice piece, the superiority 
of which to the rest of © strikes everybody.” The latter part of 
this statement cannot be accepted. But Wilamowitz goes on to say 
that borrowed lines are not found in the Aristeia. Dr. Leaf, however, 
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enumerates 18 such lines, and that is a far from sufficient statement. 
If we analyze the 69 verses of the episode by the method made 
popular by Kayser, we find that there are not ten for which, in whole 
or part, an exact equivalent or a model cannot be found elsewhere 
in the poems. The Aristeva is thus proved to be a cento, and ungenu- 
ine and late—as much as other parts of © are to most Dissectors— 
by the application of this absurd device. It 1s absurd, because any 
passage of any book can be proved to be late, as compared with some 
other, if some similarity of subject or incident be present. A suffi- 
cient number of equations can generally be discovered, for, as Rothe 
has observed, there is hardly a line in the Zhad or the Odyssey which 
is not like some other. In Ellendt’s Drei hom. Abh., 57 ff., we find 
set out all the lines and parts of lines in A which occur, or are similar 
to others which occur, elsewhere in the poems. The mass is so 
great that we shall be compelled to say that, if there be anything 
in the parallel-passage method, A cannot possibly be the bit of Ur- 
poetry which it is almost universally considered to be. And Ellendt’s 
statement has a more particular interest for us here. He finds 
(p. 56) that A “betrays in many references acquaintance with H and 
@.” So the method, in other hands, leads to a conclusion which is 
the exact opposite of that of Wilamowitz and Kayser. 

The Homeric repetitions, rightly considered, are among the best 
proofs of unity of authorship. Their abuse by those Dissectors 
who simply specify equations and infer that one passage or the other 
is late and ungenuine, is a very bad feature of Homeric criticism. 
Erhardt (Entstehung xev) characterizes it as eine der gréssten 
Schwéchen der neueren Homerkritik. x=y, .°.x>y or y>, as you 
please, is the convenient mode of proof. It is amazing that such 
procedure should have become popular even with the critical rank 
and file; it is deplorable that it receives the sanction of great scholars. 
Rothe’s work, Die Bedeutung der Wiederholungen fiir d. hom. Frage 
(on which cf. Cauer, Grundfragen’ 486 ff.), was an effectual antidote 
to a long succession of dreary treatises on the subject. As theorists 
the professional repetition-mongers have been silent since. In 
practice the method is still the most popular means of discrediting 
tracts in the poems. It behoves Unitariens to expose it wherever 
they find it employed. 
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It is one of the features of the present essay, which of course dis- 
plays the erudition and acuteness which distinguish all the work of 
its great author. And Unitarians may be sincerely grateful to him 
for some well-deserved rebukes administered to Dissectors generally. 
It is refreshing to read that @ is not after all a mere cento; that it is 
not full of interpolations (cf. Robert op. cit. 167; © is an Einheit, 
and not a line is to be athetized); that parallelism may be evidence 
of homogeneity and does not necessarily imply imitation and separate 
authorship; that the critics’ inferences from linguistic peculiarities 
are often fallacious; that the notion of the Sagenverschiebung men 
that the two Aiases were originally one is an Ungeheuerlichkeit, and so 
on. But passages are still adjudged spurious with a haste which is 
unbecoming, the deductions from repetitions are rash, and generally 
the evidence adduced is far too slight to warrant the conclusions 
drawn. There is too much of the peculiar procedure which distin- 
guishes so many Homeric treatises written in the cause of disruption. 


St. ANDREWS 
ScoTLAND 








WORDS FOUND IN THE ILIAD AND IN BUT ONE BOOK 
OF THE ODYSSEY 


By Joun A. Scorr 


It is the purpose of this paper to supplement the article pub- 
lished in Classical Philology V, 42 ff., under the title “Odyssean 
Words Found in But One Book of the Iliad.”” The method followed 
in the earlier paper will be employed in this: under each book a list 
of words found in that book only in the Odyssey and in the Iliad 
will be given, and also a list of words of common occurrence in the 
Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to that single book. 
Numerals have not been counted, the comparative and superlative 
of adjectives and adverbs are not distinguished from the positive, 
such kindred forms as v@vupos, vairupvos, apyudos, apyideos are 
counted as being the same, and the simple verb is not distinguished 
from the compound, unless the compound has a meaning essentially 
different from the meaning of the simple. The text used is that of 
Ludwich. The list of words used in the Jliad and in but one book 
of the Odyssey is as follows: 


a. duros,-aAacréw (simple or compound, the compound appearing in 
this book), dvdpddovos, drndeyéws, domepxés, BpiOis, dixOd, épvxavdw, 
Barrwpy, Oeomporos, peraxidbw, Adyos, 6udadds, wHrné, orig, ryAeKAvTOs—16. 


Of these words or/£ is found in the Iliad forty-two, avdpoddvos 
sixteen, 77AnE nine, and dudadds seven times. alOwv, a word of 
frequent occurrence in the Iliad, is restricted in the Odyssey to this 
book and a. ‘ 


B. dAuos (vain, futile), dwe(pyros, drorivupat, draptypos, émuotepys, O€us, 
Georporéw, Own, Kerdddwy, kypicow, AyiPOoyyos, mepiKtioves, oAvpvOos, 
-rpndw, mrépvé, -oraLw, oreipa (a part of a ship)—17. 


Of these words &uzos is found in the Iliad sixteen, xnpvoow six 
times, each of which appears in this book twice. aiovdos, a word 


common in the /liad, is restricted in the Odyssey to this book and e. 
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y: ‘Ayapepvoveos, dyvpis, dduntos, drdAavtos, adriyap, dvtpnv, "Axauxds, 
BabdLwvos, Topruv, éyxeriwopos, évvixios, évppeAins, Quis, Oadoow, iAdoxopa, 
immnAdta, Kavkwves, peyaxyrns, pevertoAeuos, myotwp, puxpds, NyAnuddys, 
dpodw, Swrd6, reurwBorov, roAvxpvoos, mpéeaBa, tupaypy, TBevvyu, TKaLds, 
Tévedos, téevwv, Tpitoyévea, Tvder’s, Parotos—35. 

Of these words ataXavtos is found in the Iliad twenty-six, 
iAdoKopmae seven, irmndarta nine, meveTTToAE“OS nine, unoTep fifteen, 
oBévyvun eight, and tévor eight times. v/a, of common use in the 
Iliad, is found in the Odyssey in this book and in ¢ only, 


8. ddeAdeds, dxAens, dAoovdvy, dpodryds, dudacin, dudipédras, dvvors, 
dpiotevw, youn, SovAyn, Spdxwv, evdios, éSaiperos, efaicvos, Evyndos, éperuy, 
Hvyeveos, Hynes, Odopor, Oermidars, Ootpos, Ovéorns, idpdw, tres, Karn, 
KagLYVATY, KEpads, KnTwWES, Kdpos, KYBioTyTHp, KUmEepov, Aapmreraw, puvupite, 
NyAruos, viberds, dxos, mapdadis, Tlaujwv, werpyeas, wore, pyéjvwp, caddpov, 
Tavankys, TéeKuwp, Tpwds, Tvde/dys, Pepai, ppit, ypvanrAdxatos—49. 

Of these words adeAdeds is found in the Iliad sixteen, apicreio 
twelve, Spdxwr eight, éperuy nine, Oeamidans seven, Oodpos twenty- 
seven, Kacvyvntn nine, and éyos fifty-eight times. dy«os is found 
in the Odyssey in this book and in p only. 


€. ddnv, Aiyai, GAwuvpyes, dAtow, dAuTpds, dypopos, dpyolw, dppyovin, 
Sdoxvov, Anpuyryp, <lAap, émixAyors, épexOw, épiBwros, Badrdcavos,-Onréw, 
kdprtw, Soxevw, Kappadéos, Kedapilw, Kepkis, Kykiw, KduTUs, péA€os, vew (to 
SWim), dzwpwds, madirerys, Tepin, TlAquddes, mriw, céduvov, SoAvpor, 
Tapdcow, TyrdGGE, THwvds, Topvdw, Tpirodos, Ppdcow, xEipepros—39. 

No one of these words is used with notable frequency in the 
Iliad. Words frequent in the Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not 
restricted to this book are: a@yaAXopaz found also in £, aiavdos B. 


¢. aimewés, aAxi, dmoorada, (droaraddv), Sivn, éemadedas, evdxuKXos, 
» e , e Ud 6 , , id , , , 
EVTPOXOS, HuLoveros, Yvioxedw, AdAos, kavayy, KAETds, paoTis, peOnpwv, mapHE- 
VOS, TEPYLHKETOS, Myyai, Tivos, TAVVOL, oTE/Bw, -TpEw, “Yrépeca—22. 


Of these words aizewds is found in the Iliad thirteen, «AeTds 
fourteen, waorE twenty, -tpéw twenty-three times. Words fre- 


quent in the Jliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this 
book are: ayadAXopar €, adw ww, Hvia ¥. 


n ayaryvup, ayxds, appadéw, yavdw, épavvds, "EpexOevs, édivvntos, Kvavos, 
prov (a fruit), vejs, -véw (to spin), vyudios, dOovn, oKddoW, -tparéw, 
Tpvyaw—16. 
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Of these words ay«as is found in the Iliad five, oxcAoy eight 
times. vetatos (véaros), a word very frequently used in the Iliad, 
is used in the Odyssey in this book and in o only. 


6. aiviLoua, axpoberov, adiyxios, GAvtos, duduyvyjas, dmravTy, aprizos, 
Bpadus, -Bporodovyds, yaotpy, Snpidopor, Snpiopar, Exdepyos, evs, erioKoTos, 
épiobevns, Cwaypua, qredaves, Odarvar, Oépyw, Ovyjes, “Wr0h, xepaiLw, xAvro- 
TEXVyS, KOpros, Koviw, Kpaurvas, KpiTds, Aewivw, Ajuvos, perapevov, vais, 
Oixadevs, otpov, maraucpooiwn, warn, wevOepds, rpnKTHp, pir), Livres, Téppa, 
Proppedys, ypvonvios, xwrOs, -pavw—45. 

Of these words BporoXoryds is found in the Iliad twelve, éxdepryos 
seventeen, xepai{w seven, xoviw seven, metadpevoy sixteen, pin 
six, Tépua eight, and gvAoupedys five times. Words frequent 
in the Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this book are: 


> , > f' 
ayov w, axovTitw yx. 


t. dLar€os, dréAcOpos, dpoois, dpdow, adphiros, BovAvrdvde, yAnvy, eyxein, 
cipooxos, éAvw, edvis, €xOos, HEpios, HAacKdlw, Oeppaivw, iepers (ipeds), TAcdHev, 
Krvkéoxw (xrAIlw), KvOnpa, Adovos, Ajov, AouBH, Avouw, Awhaw, pavroown, 
Bdppapos, pyKds, pATOmdpyos, vydvs, vyios, Oxpwes, dppvaios, ovOap, mavda- 
PaTwp, TavvaTaTOS, TAaTOS, Tiap, TiTUS, Tomaivw, poifos, TvvExXNS, TEeTPAKUKAOS, 
TetpaxOad, TpixOa, trovpavos, Hdivw—46. 

Of these words ‘epevs ((pevs) and apOros are found each in the 
Iliad eight times. Words frequent in the Jliad, rare in the Odyssey, 
but not restricted to this book are: aouai p, atw Cw, Bouvdnddpos 
Vv, KapTUAOS >. 

x. ddpis, dAAoppovéewy, dpatds, dwréw, Bubvdivns, Botravyn, Bovxor€w, ééy- 
xoros, évorn, Léw, jvo, irén, KadAurAoxapos, Kivymar, kovaBiLw, xpavda, 
Kuxewv, AvKos, péecoavdos, Gyados, dpéeoTEpos, tEepiwry, ToAVpappaxos, I pay- 
ves, TKaipw, cxoruilw, oTEpavow, Tapins, tanvnrys, brdcxeots, haecipBporos, 
-xpiprtw-—32. 

Of these words évo77 is used in the Iliad seven, AvKos seven, 
Suados twelve, and -ypiumrrw seven times. yexov, a word of 
common occurrence in the Iliad, is found in the Odyssey in this book 
and in o only. 


X. dyavodpoowvn, dyépwxos, dyKoivn, Garros, Aiaxidys, Aiodidys, “AAweds, 
duBards, duds, "Audutpvov, dvdpoxtacin, avw, apnipatos, "Apuidvyn, drados, 
abrooxedin, yevus, Topyeios, dixarmddos, ddfa, EAxéw, evOevde, évvedrrnxvs, erypie, 
éxrdmvdos, Epapat, eipurvdys, "EqdudArys, "“HBn, “HpaxdAnein, Oarlm, Beoxedos, 
Gparvpéuvw, ax, lawAkds, idpws, immoxdpyys, Kaducios, Karcavipn, xpibev, 
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-xtilw, Kvéw, -Kimtw, Adxvyn, AUTH, pyvisa, Muvvdeos, NeowrdA«euos, Oidurddys, 
oioroA0s, docdxt, mapbenos, wédovde, réAcOpov, IMeAcys, InAuov, ritvnm, 3ode- 
Kns, moAvaié, TloAvdevxys, roAvomepys, mpopos, muAdpTyns, Sicvpos, Sxvpos, 
TeXapwov, TeAapov, TeAapwviddys, tooadk., tpeuw, topivn, POin, pvoifoos, 
*OQros—74. 

Of these words ayépwyos is found in the Iliad seven, épapa 
seven, ayy nine, (Spas eighteen, mod@xns twenty-three, mpdpuos 
seven, TeAapov twelve, and topuivy forty-six times. Words frequent 
in the Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this book are: 
damrTos x, aBamros x, ateprys v, éyyeln t, vieny . 


p. adyopnbev, aifnuos (ainds), dAyéw, GAnxTos, dpvevtnp, BépeOpov, yavupa, 
-euéw, SeAgis, evapiOysos, eLovopaxAndynv, éptveds, épwew (to leave), “Inowv, 
Adokw, -AevKaivw, Avyupds, -paiudw, -poppipw, puKnOyod, vwirepos, dfos, dpO0- 
Kpaipos, moAeunLos, ToAVvaLvOs, WoOpos, TKerTOMaL, TKOTEAOS, TTEVWTOS, OTHAN, 
ornpilw, orpevyoua, pit pds, -xaivw (yaoxw)—34. 

Of these words aifijvos (ai&nds) is found in the Iliad seventeen, 
-watudw seven, of0s eighteen, 7roAeunvos seven, and orTnA7 six times. 

v. adyxoh, drarn, dreary, apduds, -apyyw, dpteuns, dords, dros, BAdBopat, 
yepovovos, ép.Bdrak, Eroipalw, eipveberyns, KadAvytvatxa, AMeos, péAooa, wyK- 
tds, ToAVOapoys, ToAvpAowe Bos, pec Bitaros, Tpwas—21. 

Of these words -apyye is found in the Iliad twenty, Gros six, 
épiBora€ fifteen, and 7oAvdAac Bos six times. Words frequent in 
the Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this book are: 
areipys A, Bournddpos t, dailw E. 

£. dynros, dyxwv, Airwdds, duamaxeros, ‘Avdpaipwv, dmpudtny, atapros, 
ddevos, yepaipes, yvnovos, Svoradilw, Sovak, tos (els), éAeds, Eos, euparrews, 
évirviov, éemnporBds, évkAr«in, evppeirys, Copa, Cwornp, 7Ocios, Oca, Odas, 
kaAddpn, KpvoTadXos, vykepdys, vioow, tadXAaxis, mepidpowos, puja, oTavpds, 
orepeds, cvBdarov, -TexTaivopar—36. 

Of these words ayxwv is found in the Iliad six, {wornp sixteen, 
and vicow twenty-five times. Sa/w, a word of common use in the 
Iliad, is found in the Odyssey in this book and in v only. 

0. dpnidrros, axPopar, Bacirevrepos, eraryifw, émitndés, épiuvkos, edyad- 
Kos, Ovos, iifw, KadAikopos, knwes, AdBpos, paoris, wOvvs, mapzoiKtAos, meipws 
(weipw6a), roixtApa, TOKos, ‘Yrepnoin, PiAaKkos, pwpiapdos—21, 

Of these words apnigidros is found in the Iliad twenty-seven, 
ay Ooua five, w@vvé thirty-three, and Toxos five times. Words fre- 
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quent in the Jliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this 
book are: #ye“ov x, velatos 7. 


a. dpurrov (the early meal), drios, atpexns, Bodypiov, dexds, érac- 
GUTEpOs, eryepopar, KaKOUnXaVos, KaTnpéw, peydAws, dTTEVwW, TEpLWGLOV, 
morvBovdos, iroOnpooivy, ty, poBéw, xnros—17. 

Of these words dy is used in the Jliad eight, and goBéw forty 
times. 


p. akynpatos, dAvoxdlw, avtita, dpyevvds, SeleAos, Ow, évdeéua, exabev, 
€roupavus, étraipyn (érapn), edppwv, ioxiov, iwy, KAnTds, KovaBéw, KuKAoTEpys, 
Aaywos, 6poKArH, TAEVPH), TLUTaW, TAXUTYS, TOAMHES, TpaTelets, POeipw—2A. 

Of these words apyevvds is found in the Iliad five, toxéor five, 
and o“oxdy six times. Words frequent in the Iliad, rare in the 
Odyssey, but not restricted to this book are: dyxos 6, &fouar 1, 
dportov €, éraupicKxe co. 


a. aeaxilw, a€nxys, aicxpas (aicxpds), axovtistys, dAamadves, apouBndis, 
dps, apwyds, axpeios, axpt (dxpis), Bovydios, Bpaxiwy, Bpwris, yevery, érutpo- 
xadnv, Epxiov, éppata, OArdw, KdyKavos, KéAados, Kolpavos, KoopHTWp, Koya, 
peOiw, popdes, p@Aos, vnotis, dveideos, dvadilw, -ratacaw, micvvos, moAv- 
TAnpwv, TplyAnvos, SAKa (G@AE)—34. 


Of these words dexiSw is used in the Iliad seven, xoountwp 


seven, “#@Aos six, and dvedSevos six times. Words frequent in the 


Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this book are: alOwy a, 
erraupicKw p. 


T. -ayxw, ddens, depyds, dxadappeityns, axpitopvOos, axpoodos, apéepdw, 
dpnyxavos, daidadov, Aevxadiwv, diwwrds, dirdra€, dirAdos, Svewvupos, éap, Eirei- 
Ova, édrePaipopat, éxaxtyp, EipuBdrys, icxavw, Kvwods, xopwvis, xpaddw, 
Kpopvov, Aapmpds, Atkpidis, vides, dAovdvds, duhadoes, dmimrevw (druTTEevw), 
dtpadréws, IleAayot, réraAdov, woAvnxys, rodAveTovos, mTVE, TKOTOS, TEPULOELS, 
ppicow—39. 

Of these words aunyxavos is found in the Iliad eight, SaiSarov 
six, xopwvis fifteen, Aaumpds eleven, mTvE six, Oudaddes twelve, 
oxoros fifteen, and ¢picow seven times. «dépus, a word of frequent 
use in the Iliad, is found in the Odyssey in this book and in @ only. 


v. dyopytys, dexetn, alyAnes, dreiTys, duadds, adbavpds, appaivw, apdppoos, 
Bpovry, éXioow, KEpTouin, pa, peAdvvdpos, pepo, oimwyy, mevaw, TKLEPOS, 
tpadepds, trAakréw, tdurerns—20. 
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Of these words a@yopn77s is found in the Iliad six, éXicow fifteen, 
and pépoyr (uéporres) nine times. axdyaros, a word of frequent use 
in the Iliad, is found in the Odyssey in this book and in ¢ only. 

. ayxvropyrys, ayxvAros, devippwv, dumepés, Bpdxw, yAvdis, EXeyxos, 
eXéyxw, evrepov, eeain, -epyalw, edxAcuns, ioddxos, KaptepoOvpos, Kouporepos, 
Ktuméw, tadwrovos, medenilw, mew, tappos—20. 

Of these words ayxvAouyrns is found in the Iliad eight, Bpayw 
eleven, éAeyyos five, évtepov five, xTuméw seven, mi0éw seven, 
mereuifw ten, and tad¢pos thirty-seven times. Words frequent in 
the Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this book are: 
akapmaTos v, KapmTrUDrOS Lb. 


X: alywdds, aiyis, aiwardes, aiddos, axos, dpapty, avade’n, adds, airo- 
axeddv (84), -ypadw, Sovéw, SvonAcy7s, -epeirw, ErepaAxys, immoddoea, irmovpis, 
KataQvpios, Kevewv, Aatds, vewecontds, fiw, wadraryevys, Tpompnvys, Tapy, 
ateivos, tetpabéAvpvos, tpvpdrea, PéBouar, POiaivBporos, xapuyn, XoAwrTds 
—8l. 

Of these words aiyis is used in the Iliad eleven, aipatdes 
eighteen, aiddos seven, avtooyeddv (Sd) eight, -ypddw six, épelrw 
thirty-nine, irmoddceva seven, irmoupis six, vewerontos six, Teupdrea 
fourteen, é8ouai eleven, and yapun twenty-two times. Words fre- 
quent in the Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this 
book are: damros X, axovrifw 0, éEevapifw Xr, virn 2X. 


y. dadddrw, épépw, Epua, evrnktos, Kayyaddw, KaddiLwvos, KdTw, peya- 
ALopor, GYrs, HAs, wowy, taradrAvéis—12. 


Of these words evzrnxTos is used in the Iliad five, 7rocv7 ten times. 


w. dxdkyta, ddadytds, amdois, dpaBéw, dpyvpdmefa, BAwOpds, Bpdros, 
yrurds, Sips, Spins, eipnvy, “EXAjorovtos, évicaw, émitdppobos, jvopén, éris, 
Opyvéw, Give, immeds, irrocivy, KevOos, Kvnuis, peyadwori, Mevorriddys, piyda, 
oipdw, mokeuorys, todvowpos, mpar, otpopdrry’, tpiLw, viwvds, turernes, 
rok, HoBos, overs, xadxordpyos—37. 

Of these words adadnres is found in the Iliad seven, apaBéw 
ten, apyupdreta twelve, yvwrTds nine, émitappofos seven, Oive 
twelve, ia7evs twenty-five, (r7octvn six, kynwis seven, TodemioTIS 
thirteen, dAcE nineteen, and ¢efos thirty-five times. Words fre- 
quent in the Iliad, rare in the Odyssey, but not restricted to this 
book are: ayov 6, aiw &, Kdpus T. 
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Because of a suggestion made to me by Miss F. Melian Stawell 
and also because of the argument, based on the previous paper, made 
by Professor Rothe in his recent book, Die Ilias als Dichtung (p. 346), 
I add for the Jliad this table which shows the frequency of the words 
given in relation to the number of verses in each book. The books 
are named in the order of the relative frequency of these words: 








| Number of Words Approximate Num- 
Books of the | Found in the Odyssey Verses in ber of Verses to 
Iliad and One Book of Book Each of These 
the Iliad Odyssean Words 
We cccsestouid ea | 43 617 14 
Cer 34 515 15 
ee ere re 41 713 17 
ie poinco snl 48 877 18 
ee 28 §22 18 
| ees | 42 804 19 
ae ce 24 461 19 
ren 20 424 21 
ee 23 529 23 
BS sctood va lige 26 611 23 
Bsa ins Silane. Neath 33 848 25 
| 2 33 867 26 
errr 20 544 27 
Te ee 22 611 28 
BP sso aee 31 897 29 
. See cats 23 746 32 
| eee: 15 503 33 
Pere ie 579 34 
| RP ee 14 482 34 
P 21 761 36 
Miss. ae 23 909 39 
| ee 12 471 39 
Bis Acie ards 13 565 43 
BS & ck nme 17 837 49 














It will be observed that X is second in this list and that K, the 
Doloneia, is very close to the bottom. 
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A similar table for the Odyssey is as follows: 














Number of Words Approximate Num- 
Books of the |Found in the Jliad and) Verses in the er of Verses 
Odyssey One Book of the Book to Each of These 
Odyssey Words 

) ee 74 640 9 
Dino tee 46 566 12 
Weary ecuntaan 39 493 12 
c 34 428 13 
Mears kann 45 586 13 
& 34 453 13 

35 497 14 
:. Eee ee 36 533 15 
w 37 548 15 
ig 22 331 15 
T 39 604 15 
x 31 501 16 
: See 49 847 17 
K 32 574 18 
We ce asta 20 394 20 
Wes bdcctilucets 21 440 21 
g 20 434 22 
7] 16 347 22 
B 17 434 25 
p 24 606 25 
ee aut aehver 21 557 26 
- Eee 16 444 28 
T 17 481 28 
eee 12 372 31 














These two tables emphasize the conclusions reached in the 
former paper and show how closely each book of the Iliad is knit 
with the Odyssey, each book of the Odyssey with the Iliad, and show 
also how vain are the arguments which have been used to prove 
the relationship of the Odyssey with single books of the Iliad. 
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EROTIC TEACHING IN ROMAN ELEGY AND THE GREEK 
SOURCES. PART II 


By Artuur Lestize WHEELER 


The erotic system of antiquity appears already highly developed 
in the New Comedy. In elegy, as we have seen, the rdéle of erotic 
expert was remodeled to suit the requirements of the genre, and in the 
same way many of the precepts were subjected to changed applica- 
tions and new conditions. In comedy the téyvn épwtixn was 
predominantly a feminine art; in elegy it became even more pre- 
dominantly masculine. The shift involved many changes of omission, 
alteration, and addition, for when the system had once become 
established, new principles based on both literature and life were 
evolved. It is not my purpose to follow in detail the variations of 
each precept, especially in Roman elegy, but to compare the Roman 
with the Greek and determine, if possible, the Greek source of each 
precept. 

A surprisingly large number of the precepts employed by Roman 
elegists can be closely paralleled in Greek literature. Without 
attempting absolute completeness I shall discuss a majority of these 
together with the Greek parallels—enough to show the extent of 
the phenomenon itself and to support, as I hope, the inferences 
which I shall draw. Since the purpose of this paper is to throw 
light on Roman elegy, it is fitting to begin in each case with the 
Roman form of the precept. 

Propertius (ii. 14,19-20) states conciseiy the principle: Indiffer- 
ence begets love. . 


hoc sensi prodesse magis! contemnite, amantes: 
sic hodie veniet, si qua negavit heri. 


The principle is effective because it arouses jealousy—fear of a rival. 
Propertius merely hints this (v. 31, culpa), but it is emphasized in 
the related passages of Ovid (A. ii. 19; A.A. ii. 435 ff.; iii. 580 ff.). 
The Greek parallels follow. 
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Lucian, Dial. meretr. viii (Ampelis, an older mer-triz, to the less sophisti- 
cated Chrysis): “Oors 8%, & Xpvoi, pyre Cydrorumd pyre dpyerar pyre 
€ppamicé wore 7) mepicxeipev 7) TH ipatia mepieoyioev, ere epacTys exelvds eat; 


‘ . 76 8& wip ddrov éx rhs Lydroruvmias éoTiv..... fyAorumo yap Kai 
paduota AvrnOyoovra..... peydrou Epwres yiyvovrat, ei miOorTo dyereio Bar. 


Ampelis then tells how she once punished a lover on this principle, 
one of the details being the usual exclusion—dadmé«kXeoa, as she 
puts it. The Twelfth Dialogue should be compared, and the Fif- 
teenth proves that the principle does not work out in all cases. 


Alciphron, Epp. ii. 1, 6, (p. 61, Hercher): 8 xai péya trav éraipovodv 
éore cogiopa, del TO mapov THS GroAavoews trepTiMenevas Tails éArion Suaxpareiv 
Tovs épacrds, x. T. A.—written by a meretrix to Demetrius. 

Ibid. i. 37, 3 (Myrrhina excludes Diphilus, who has been untrue, in 
order to bring him to his senses): «w6e yap 7 Bapirys To dpedcioba Kata- 
Bardco8au; cf. iii. 50, 1. 

Aristaenetus Epp. ii. 1, 20 (p. 158. Hercher); Aelianus writes to Calyce 
on behalf of Charidemus, whom she is maltreating: yapiéoraroy olda 7d 
opuxpov droxviLew Tos véovs: TodiTo yap Tav adpodioiwy mpoavacréAXE Tov 
KOpov Kat Tas éraipas drodeikvucw del woPevas Tois épactais * aX’ «i TovTO 
yévoito mépa THs xpelas, droxdpvovew ot robotvTes. 

Heliodorus (viii. 5) puts the same principle into the mouth of Arsace’s 
nurse: mepvxac. yap of veo. Oeparevopevor piv twreppoveiv, BuLopeva 5 
UTELKELV. 


In comedy the principle appears several times: 


Terence Heauton. 366 f.: 


haec arte tractabat virum 
ut illius animum cupidum inopia incenderet, 
eademque ut esset apud te hoc quam gratissimum. 


Eunuch. 434 ff.: 


Thraso. Sed heus tu, purgon ego me de istac Thaidi, 
Quod eam me amare suspicatast? Gn. Nil minus. 
Immo auge magis suspicionem. Th. Quor? Gn. Rogas? 
Sein, si quando illa mentionem Phaedriae 
Facit aut si laudat, te ut male urat? Th. Sentio. 
Gn. Id ut ne fiat, haec res solast remedio: 

Ubi nominabit Phaedriam, tu Pamphilam 
Continuo; . . . . denique 
Par pro pari referto, quod eam mordeat. 

Cf. 812-13. 
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In the Truculentus Phronesium works upon three lovers in the 
same way. 


Turpilius Demiurgus, frag. I R.*: 
Ergo edepol docta dico: quae mulier volet 
Sibi suum amicum esse indulgentem et diutinum 
Modice atque parce eius serviat cupidines. 


A survey of these passages shows that in the Greek the principle 
is an exclusively feminine one,’ but in the Latin it has been adapted 
to masculine use. This is probably accident due to gaps in the 
sources, but it is decidedly significant that the whole process of 
transfer is evident within the limits of Roman elegy. In Propertius 
iv. 5, 29-32 and Ovid A. i. 8, 71-72 the kna speaks, i.e., the 
comic motif is transferred bodily to an elegiac setting; in Pro- 
pertius ii. 14 the lover alone uses the principle; in Ovid A. ii. 19 
both lover and amica use it. The second (Pr. ii. 14) is the truly 
elegiac form because the principle is there subjective-erotic. Ovid 
(A. ii. 19) represents that impudent and exaggerated frankness, 
that effort at piquancy, which so often marks his work in elegy as 
decadent. 

The principle just discussed is closely connected with another: 
the anger—often vivlence—of the loved one indicates her (his) 
passion.? This appear; in all three Romans, who glory in the violent 
attacks of the strenuous amica. Pro»e:tius devotes an entire elegy 
to the subject: iii. 8; ef. especially vss. 17-20. 


his ego tormentis animi sum verus aruspex, 
has didici certo saepe in amore notas. 

non est certa fides, quam non in iurgia vertas. 
hostibus eveniat lenta puella meis! 


Cf. iii. 12, 15-16 and iv. 8 (here stress is laid on Cynthia’s jealous 
violence, rot on the love that may be inferred from it). Even the 


1 Kunuch. 434ff. is original with Terence according to Donatus, but undoubtedly 
suggested by some writer of the véa; cf. Legrand op. cit. 205. 


2F. Wilhelm Rh. M. LVII (1902), 599-602, collects many of the following pas- 
sages, but discusses them merely from the point of view of the violence, jealousy, etc., 
not distinguishing those in which there is didaxis. 
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“gentle Tibullus” expects such treatment if he proves false (i.6,69-73) 
although he deprecates extreme violence on the part of the lover (i. 
10, 53-64; ii. 5, 101-4); cf. Ovid. A. i. 7; i 7; ii. 5 (her beauty 
disarms him); i. 8 (lena’s advice); A.A. ii. 169 ff. (violence is not 
for the impecunious lover); ii. 447-69. Ca‘ullus (Ixxxiii and xcii) 
states the same principle in epigrammatic form, with reference, 
however, to anger only. 

Strenuous indeed was love in ancient times! From Aristophanes 
(Plut. 1013 ff.) down through comedy, epigram, bucolic poetry, 
Roman elegy, and the erotici there are frequent references to different 
aspects of this theme. Usually the pathetic situation of the much 
abused girl and the tardy remorse of the jealous lover are empha- 
sized. Only in Roman elegy is there frequent stress on the didactic 
aspect, and the only good parallel for this is in Lucian Dial. meretr. 
viii, which has already been cited (p. 57). This dialogue presents 
the principle from the feminine standpoint exactly as Propertius 
(iii. 8) presents it from the masculine. In one or two other passages, 
e.g., Terence Heauton. 366 ff., 730 ff., Phronesium’s treatment of 
Diniarchus in the Truculentus, Alciphron Ep. iii. 50, Lucian 
Toxaris 15-16, the narrator apparently perceives that the meretriz 
is arousing jealousy with conscious purpose, but there is no formal 
didaxis.! 

Evidently the passages which picture the beauty and pathetic 
situation of the girl and the remorse of her jealous lover belong to a 
much wider field than comedy. On the other hand the exploitation 
of jealous anger and violence for didactic purposes was part of the 
téyvn épwtixn of comedy, and it is probably not chance that the 
girl involved is always a meretrix, whereas in passages containing 
no didaxis she is more often of a higher station—a trait which 
enhances the pathos. 

The inevitable lover’s protestation of undying loyalty—loyalty 
unto death—is so often uttered by the elegists that illustrative 


1 Menander’s Iepixecpouévn and probably the ‘Pam: foudyn were the great dramatic 
treatments of the maltreated girl and her remorseful lover. These plays have echoes 
in epigram and the epistolographers; cf. especially A.P. v. 40, 42, 219, 247, and 
Philostratus Ep. lxi. The words repixelpw and parl{w occur in many of the passages; 
see Lucian D.M. viii (p. 57). On the influence of this motif in Roman elegy cf. 
Wilhelm op. cit., and Buerger De Ovid. carmm. inventione, etc., p. 23. 
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passages may be confined to those which involve didaxis. Of these 
I find only two, both in Propertius:! i. 10, 29-30 (to Gallus): 


is poterit felix una remanere puella, 
qui numquam vacuo pectore liber erit; 


i. 1, 35-36 (to lovers in general) : 


hoc, moneo, vitate malum: sua quemque moretur 
cura, neque assueto mutet amore locum. 


But although Propertius seems to have been the first to urge the 
principle didactically,? there are closely connected themes which 
may be traced back into the Greek. The first of these appears in 
the foedus or syngraphus with which lovers seek to bind each 
other fast by means of oaths in order that treachery may meet with 
divine vengeance. The regular declaration of the lover seems to have 
been tu mihi sola places; cf. Tib. iv. 13, 3; Prop. ii. 7, 19. and espe- 
cially Ovid A.A. i. 42 where it is used as typical. Such a foedus 
may be offered before an “affair” has begun (Prop. iii. 20, 15 ff.) 
or after its beginning (Tib. iv. 13)—especially when a reconciliation 
occurs (Prop. iv. 8, 74 ff.) or is hoped for (Tib. i, 6, 69-70). 

In Lucian Dial. Meretr. viii, Ampelis tells how she extracted a 
foedus from Demophantus by arousing his jealousy. This foedus, 
therefore, resulted from a clever use of the téyvn épwrixy. Crocale 
(ibid. xv) gets into trouble by attempting the same ruse with Deino- 
machus, the soldier. In these passages Lucian was certainly following 
the lead of comedy,‘ and comedy itself affords several good examples 
of the foedus. The most instructive of these is the comic parody 


1 Excluding Ovid. 

2 According to these passages a happy result ought to attend the loyal lover, but 
woman’s fickleness and other causes usually interfere; cf. Prop. i. 15b, 29-32 (loyalty 
beautifully asserted), but 41-42: quis ego nunc pereo, similes moniturus amantes | 
**O nullis tutum credere blanditiis’’--in which her faithlessness draws from the lover 
quite a different sententia. For assertions of loyalty in Greek see Philostratus Epp. 
7 and 23; Aristaenetus Epp. ii,9. These are not didactic, but the last passage is much 
like Tib. i. 9, 1-6, 31-38; cf. Gollnisch, pp. 60-61. 


8Leo Rh.M. lv (1900), 604-11, has discussed the foedus, not, however, with 
reference to didaxis. He thinks that Hellenistic elegy had already adapted it from 
comedy. 


4Cf, Legrand, p. 189. 
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of the foedus made for Diabolus and Philaenium (As. 746-809).! 
The various clauses of this contract are full of comic absurdities, 
but the whole is based on a real custom which was first turned to 
literary use by comedy. The loyalty which is urged upon lovers by 
Propertius is thus connected in both elegy and comedy with the 
foedus, and although it cannot be proved to have assumed a didactic 
form before Propertius, the evidence of Lucian that the foedus was 
often the goal of the wily meretriz renders it probable that loyalty, 
the chief principle of the foedus, was also part of her system. 

The lover, in theory at least, believed in the power of his own 
loyalty to win his obdurate amica, but practically he knew that 
something more substantial was necessary, and so his assertions of 
loyalty are usually accompanied by references to past services. 
These services, which are termed collectively obsequium,? fall into 
fairly well-defined groups® which had become conventional in erotic 
literature and are decked out with such variations of detail as suited 
each poet’s imagination. I shall consider only those which are 
offered as precepts. 

The best statements of the general principle of obsequium are 
Prop. i. 10, 21-30 (to Gallus): 


tu cave ne tristi cupias pugnare puellae, 
neve superba loqui, neve tacere diu: 
neu si quid petiit, ingrata fronte negaris, 


at quo sis humilis magis et subiectus Amori, 
hoc magis effectu saepe fruare bono. 


Tib. i. 4, 39-54, especially 40: 
obsequio plurima vincit amor. 


Into this passage are crowded various details of such obsequium: 
41-46, journey with the loved one; 47-50, work, hunt, fence with 
him. In both of these elegies the assertion of undying loyalty finds 


1Cf. also As. 229-40; Cist. 460; Bacch. 575f., frag. x (xvii); Terence, Hec. 86-87. 

? Each particular form of service is also an obsequium. 

8’ The most prominent are service to the sick amica (Tib. i. 5, 9-18; Prop. ii. 28, 
ete.); hardships endured in her behalf (Tib. i. 2, 29-32, etc.) ; toil of a journey with 
her (Prop. ii. 260, 29ff., ete.), or a hunt (Prop. ii. 19, 17-26; Tib. iv. 3; Ov. A.A. ii. 
189f., ete.) ; work in the country (Tib. ii. 3, 5-10; i. 4, 47-48, etc.). 
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a place: cf. Prop. vss. 29-30; Tib. 21-26. Ovid naturally makes 
much of the obsequium-motif (A.A. ii. 177-250). 


Achilles Tatius, i. 9, 6: ef yap 7a dypua. Tov Onpiwy ovvnbeig. rHaceverat, TOAD 
padXov tavry padayxOein Kai yivy. 

This is part of the didaxis of Clinias, cf. Vol. V, p. 446. 

The motif of toil in the country is often stated,' but is presented 
as didaxis only in Tibullus i. 4, 47-48: 


nec te paeniteat duros subiisse labores 
aut opera insuetas atteruisse manus; 


and Ovid, A.A. ii. 239-42: 


Cynthius Admeti vaccas pavisse Pheraei 

fertur et in parva delituisse casa: ; 
quod Phoebum decuit, quem non decet ? exue fastus, 

curam mansuri quisquis amoris habes! 


Service in the hunt is closely connected with this. It is didactic 
in Tibullus i. 4, 49-50: 


nec, velit insidiis altas si claudere valles, 
dum placeas, umeri retia ferre negent. 


Cf. Ovid, A.A. ii. 189 ff. (of Milanion), but Ovid thinks this type 
of service unlikely to be required (ibid. 193-96). 


Plutarch: [ds ay rus dvaxpivee Tov KoAaKa Tod Pidrov, 7 p. 52 B: Onparixod 
8é Kai Kuvyerixod AaBopevos.’. dvaBodv Ererar ‘xpos Oedv épapyar xvoi Owigac , 
BaXrtaus eAddos éyxpurropevos’. 


So the «eAa€ wrestles and enters the race with the object of his wiles 
(ibid. p. 58E).? 
The mythological vapade/ypata of the obsequium-motif in its 
various forms are the stories of Milanion, of Apollo and Admetus, and 
of Hercules and Omphale. The submissive toil by which Milanion ‘ 
won the love of Arcadian Atalanta is used by Propertius (i. 1, 13 ff.) : 
1Wilhelm Rh.M. LIX (1904), 279 ff. (on Copia rara videndi, Tib. ii. 3, 77) gives ! 


Tib. ii. 3, 5ff.; i. 4, 47-48; Philostr. Hp. 59; A.P. xvi. 200. The other passages 
belong to the hunt (Prop. ii. 19) or other themes. 

2 Wilhelm (Satura Viadrina, p. 50) thinks that the writings epi xodaxelas were 
sources of Plutarch and the Roman elegists, but he traces the system back to comedy 
and admits that the Romans may have used comedy directly. This latter possibility 
seems much more likely since there is good evidence that comedy was well known to 
the Romans and none that the obscure discussions epi co\axelas were known at all. 
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to illustrate the power of services in love and to serve as a contrast 
to his own hopeless state. In Ovid (A.A. ii. 185-92) Milanion again 
illustrates the obsequium which the poet is recommending: 


Quid fuit asperius Nonacrina Atalanta ? 
subcubuit meritis trux tamen illa viri: 
saepe suos casus nec mitia facta puellae 
flesse sub arboribus Milaniona ferunt; 
saepe tulit iusso fallacia retia collo, 
saepe fera torvos cuspide fixit apros, etc. 


The hunt is here specified as part of his service, for Atalanta was a 
huntress. The story of Apollo’s service to Admetus, on the other 
hand, is idyllic and illustrates the motif of toil in the country. It 
is told at length by Tibullus (ii. 3, 11-32) and is one of the very few 
myths on which he dwells at any length—a fact which emphasizes the 
importance of the idyllic element in his elegies; cf. also Lygd. 4. 67; 
Ovid A.A. ii. 239 ff. Ovid alone uses it didactically.? 

The story of Hercules and Omphale is often used to illustrate 
the power of woman; cf. Prop. iii. 11, 17-20; Terence Eun. 1027; 
Achilles Tat. ii. 6, etc. Weak men—homunciones, to quote Terence— 
find in it a plea for their own errors.’ But Ovid alone, as in the case 
of the myth of Apollo and Admetus, has given to this tale a decidedly 
didactic turn (A.A. ii. 217-22).4 

Our extant evidence indicates that these myths were first used 
for didactic purposes by the Romans. Buerger and Wilhelm 
think that Ovid and Lygdamus drew cn Tibullus (i. 4, 47-48) in 
their emphasis on the service (obsequium) of -Apollo to Admetus, 
but in Tibullus i. 4 the myth is not even alluded to. There seems to 
be no justification, therefore, for this view, and still less for that of 


1 See p. 62. 

2The myth appears in many erotic writers and in some versions Bacchus takes 
the place of Apollo. It is represented also in art; cf. Helbig Canipan. Wandmalerei, 
p. 260. See Wilhelm Rh.M. LIX (1904), 279 ff., and Kalkmann De Eurip. Hipp., 
p. 123 (cited by Wilhelm). 

3Cf. Anth. Pal. v. 99; Achill. Tat. i. 5,7. In both of these passages the gods are 
cited as bad examples! 


4 This story, like that of Apollo and Admetus, was a favorite subject in Campanian 
art; cf. Helbig Campan. Wandmal. 377, who thinks that Ovid’s elaborate version 
(Her. ix, 53-118) is based on such pictures. 
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Wilhelm that the precept of service was inserted into the myths 
(Admetus-Apollo and Hercules-Omphale) by the Alexandrians. 
On the contrary the passages show that the two stories were origi- 
nally used to illustrate the power of love over even the gods, and that 
only after the didactic tendency had become well established in 
elegy were they seized upon to illustrate the obsequium-motif. The 
process was not insertion of didaxis into the myths, but use of the 
myths to illustrate didaxis. The myths themselves may very 
possibly have appeared in Alexandrian elegy—this is just the content 
of that genre of which we are most certain—but nothing indicates 
that they were already connected in Alexandrian elegy with didaxis.! 
When positive services are of no avail the lover may at least take 
refuge in complaisance, knowing the faithlessness of the amica but 
concealing his jealousy lest he lose even what standing he has or 
ruin his chance of winning her back. This attitude is stated by 
Catullus (Ixviii. 135-48), Tibullus (iv. 14), and Ovid (A. iii. 14), 
who with the usual exaggeration urges the amica to hide her infidelity 
from the poet.? It is offered as a precept by Propertius ii. 18, 1-4: 


assiduae multis odium peperere querelae: 
frangitur in tacito femina saepe viro. 

si quid vidisti, semper vidisse negato: 
aut si quid doluit forte, dolere nega. 


Cynthia is false (vs. 19), but the lover must be complaisant if he 
hopes to reconquer her. The situation in ii. 32 is the same (ef. 
especially 23-30), and Cyntl ia’s conduct is palliated by that of many 
heroines and even of Lesbia (45) with reference probably to Catullus 
loc. cit.' 


This is another bit of lena’s teaching adapted to masculine use; 
ef. Ovid, A. i. 8, 81-82 (lena’s precept), A.A. ii. 539 ff., and Lucian, 
Dialog. meretr. iii, ad fin., in which Philinna’s mother rebukes her 
for having gone too far in her harsh treatment of Diphilus. Her 
principle is like that of Propertius and Ovid (A.A. loc cit.): opyifou 

1 Wilhelm even ventures the view that Ovid’s Ars amatoria had predecessors in 
Alexandrian literature! 


2The passages are collected by Wilhelm, Rh.M. LIX (1904), except Catullus, 
loc. cit. 


8Cf. also Prop. ii. 20, 13 f. and ii. 16, 25 f. 
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bev, wy avOdBpite, ove olaOa Sri UBprfopevor travovrar oi épavtes Kal 
émiti@ov éavtois; The evidence clearly points to comedy as the 
ultimate source of this precept.' 

The belief in the power of song over womankind appears very 
often in Roman elegy. It may aid the poet to win the object of his 
love (Prop. i. 7 and 9; ii. 34, 31 ff; iii. 2, 8; ii. 26b; Tib. i. 4, 61-72; 
Lygd. 4. 43 ff.; Ov. A. i. 3) or to retain her affections if she has 
already been won (Prop. i. 8b, 40; ii. 13. 7; ii. 26b, 25f.; iii. 1, 40).? 
The didactic tone appears clearly in a number of these passages, e.g., 
Prop. i. 9, 13-14: 

i quaeso et tristis istos compone libellos, 
et cane quod quaevis nosse puella velit! 


iii. 2, 9-10 (=iii. 1, 47-48): 


miremur nobis et Baccho et Apolline dextro, 
turba puellarum si mea verba colit ? 


ef. ii. 34, 31-46; ii. 26 (26b), 21-26. 

The passages in Ovid also are strongly didactic. With his usual 
knowledge of feminine psychology Ovid is clever enough to recognize 
that the women who are really influenced by verse are few. In 
A.A. ii. 273 ff. he admits that carmina yield to munera and adds (281): 


Sunt tamen et doctae, rarissima turba, puellae, 
altera non doctae turba, sed esse volunt; 


cf. ibid. iii. 551 f. Cynthia belonged to this rarissima turba, if 
we may believe Propertius, in spite of her avaritia. 

This belief in the efficacy of song is, therefore, the professed 
masculine attitude—often sorrowfully admitted to be wrong, 
when affairs are not running smoothly.2 The feminine principle, 
which stood in sharp opposition, was: Gold, not song. This is 
clearly stated by the lena (Prop. iv. 5. 47-56): 


1 Wilhelm, loc. cit., correctly decides that the principle is Greek, but cites only 
Plato, leg. v. 731E, and Menander, fr. 48K, which have nothing to do with this kind of 
indulgence on the part of the lover. 

2 When all resources have failed, the poet’s verse, narrating his own fate, serves 
to warn others (Prop. i. 1, 37 f.; i. 10, 13-20; i. 15b, 41; Ov. A. iii. 8, 25-29, etc.). 

3 In addition to the two passages of Ovid last cited cf. Am. i. 8, 49ff.; i. 10; Tib. 
i. 9, 47-52; ii. 4, 18-20. 
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aurum spectato, non quae manus afferat aurum! 
versibus auditis quid nisi verba feres ? 

‘Quid iuvat ornato procedere, vita, capillo 
et tenuis Coa veste movere sinus ?’ 

qui versus, Coae dederit nec munera vestis, 
ipsius tibi sit surda sine aere lyra. 


Cf. Ovid A. i. 8 (lena’s teaching), especially v. 61: 
qui dabit, ille tibi magno sit maior Homero. 


The masculine attitude is cleverly urged, with full allowance for 
feminine avaritia, except in the case of poets, by Ovid, A. i. 10, espe- 
cially vss. 59-62: 
Est quoque carminibus meritas celebrare puellas: 
dos mea! quam volui, nota fit arte mea. 


scindentur vestes, gemmae frangentur et aurum: 
carmina quam tribuent, fama perennis erit.! 


Both the masculine blanditia and its feminine rebuttal come from 
comedy. It is unnecessary to trace the avaritia of the meretrix 
to comedy, for the trait is too common in Plautus and Terence to 
call for proof,? but we need a passage in which the avaricious meretriz 
scouts the idea that mere carmina can win her favor. Such a pas- 
sage’ is Aristaen. Epp. i. 14 (partly transcribed above, V, 445). The 
theme of this letter is that music and song are of no avail without 
money: ore avdds Etaipay oide ote AUpa TIS epeAKETaL Tépvas 
apyuptov ywpis: Képder pdvov Sovrevopev, ot OerydpeOa perwdias, 
etc. There is even a mocking interpretation of what the youths 
mean by their songs; cf. Prop. iv. 5, 54ab, which the lena quotes 
in mockery from i. 2,1 f. The name of the éraipa who is supposed 


1Gollnisch compares Philostratus Epp. 29 (53): tobrwv & ef rdvtwv od pdppaxor, 
Epyou épnuépov woijuara dOdvara xal Bpayxelas odparos hdovis uvhunv avTidaBodoa 
ay4pw—Boissonade’s ed. 1842. I do not find this in Hercher’s ed. 1873. 

2 The two opposed principles occur (in elegy) in Ovid, A.A. iii. 583-52; ii. 273-86; 
Tib. ii. 4, 13-20 (in which Tibullus accepts with sorrow the feminine argument). With 
the last passage cf. Ov. A. iii. 8, 1-8, 23-30. The avaritia gives rise to many an attack 
upon it (Prop. iii. 13; Tib. i. 4, 57-70; Ov. A. iii. 8; i. 10) and invectives against 
wealthy rivals (Prop. ii. 9; Tib. i. 5; i. 9; ii. 3), or to praises of the simple past 
(Prop. iii. 13, 25 ff.; Tib. ii. 3, 69 ff.), which often pass into descriptions of the Golden 
Age. 


8In Ter. Hec. 58 ff. gain is opposed to masculine blanditiae in general, but not to 
song; cf. Asin. 525 ff. 
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to write the letter, Philematium, is taken from comedy—ef. the 
Mostellaria.' 

The foregoing parallels prove that the themes of the power of 
song and the avaritia of the amica had not only appeared in comedy, 
the latter as one of the commonest of the lena’s precepts, but also 
that the two had appeared in the same relation as in Prop. iv. 5 and 
Ovid A. i. 8—two elegies which present another excellent instance 
of bodily transfer of a motive from comedy. Both motives appear 
separately in many other elegies, with or without didaxis. The 
power of song was peculiarly adapted to elegiac treatment, but life 
had remained the same and many of these passages are found in 
connection with evidence that the lena’s instruction was still effec- 
tive with her pupils. It is natural, therefore, that the power of song 
should be presented as a principle worthy of acceptance only in those 
rare moments in which love is running smoothly or when the elegist 
is dealing with theory rather than practice.’ 

When all resources fail the desperate lover, various cures for his 
love (remedia amoris) suggest themselves or are suggested by his 
friend. But if he is really in love, as he is represented to be in 
Propertius and Tibullus, these cures are mere possibilities introduced 
to heighten the effect and proposed only to be rejected. The lover 
expects death unless his parlous state, which is thus effectively repre- 
sented to the amica, softens her hard heart. Propertius and Tibullus 
do not, therefore, mention the remedia amoris as precepts which are 


'In Plaut. Merc. 408 old Demipho gives as one of the reasons against lodging the 
fair girl in his house: impleantur elegeorum meae fores carbonibus | atque... . 
homines .... uxori meae | mihique obiectent lenocinium facere. Undoubtedly 
this is taken from the Greek original of Philemon, as the word elegeorum with the 
familiar early Latin shortening of the penult (cf. platéa: mdareia) indicates. It is 
the only reference in comedy, as Legrand (op. cit. 51) remarks, to graffiti; and it is 
interesting to note that the allusion is to distichs—a sort of parictal epigram. The 
custom would seem to have been a common one in the time of the véa, as it was 
later at Pompeii. Legrand cites Lucian D.M. iv and x—also suggested by comedy. 


2Gollnisch, pp. 39 ff., regards this principle as part of the motif of the pauper 
amator. Under the same head he classifies a number of other themes—detestation of 
greed, attacks on avaricious amicae, complaints of the success of wealthy rivals, 
precepts of the elegists to poor lovers and of lenae to girls—but aside from his 
omission of passages in which the power of song is not subordinated to the motif of 
the pauper amator (Prop. ii. 34; i. 9; iii. 2, ete.), he elevates to an inclusive category 
what is really a mere detail. The paupertas of the elegists was a convention necessary 
to the treatment of many a theme, but it is hardly the source of those themes. 
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of any use to themselves or others—the didaxis was reserved for the 
flippant Ovid (Remedia amoris)—but many cures which Ovid puts 
into didactic form appear in the work of his two predecessors,! e.g. 
Prop. iii. 17 (wine); cf. Tib. i. 5, 37 (tried without success!); ibid. 
i. 2, 1 ff.; Ovid R.A. 132, 146, 803-10 (a dangerous remedy!); Prop. 
iii, 21 (the journey to cure love); cf. Ovid R.A. 213-24 (dura 
praecepta!?); Prop. ii. 4, 1=ii. 3, 45; ef. ibid. ii. 25, 39 ff. (drive out 
the old love with the new); ef. Tib. i. 5, 39-42 (tried in vain!) and 
Ovid R.A. 441 ff. 

For Propertius and Tibullus, therefore, no cures for love exist. 
Their precept is a negation: there is no cure, no escape. This is 
clearly stated by Propertius (ii. 4, 11-12): 


Non eget hic medicis, non lectis mollibus aeger, 


ambulat et subito mirantur funus amici! 
cf. ii. 1, 57-58: 
omnis humanos sanat medicina dolores 
solus Amor morbi non amat artificem.® 


The conception of love as a disease is familiar enough in Greek 
and is a part of the réyvn épwtixn of comedy. Plautus (Cist. 71-74) 
represents the two meretrices, Selenium and Gymnasium, discussing 
the nature of Amor: 


Sel. ad istam faciem est morbus qui me . . macerat. 

Gy. perfidiosus est Amor. Sel. ergo in me peculatum facit. 

Gy. bono animo es, erit isti morbo melius. Sel. confidam fore, 
si medicus veniat qui huic morbo facere medicinam potest. 


Longus (ii. 7, 7), in a discussion by old Philetas on the nature of 
love, gives utterance to the same precept that.we have just noted in 
Roman elegy: épwtos yap ovdév dapyaxov. Both Plautus and 
Longus hint that the only relief is that which comes from the loved 
one. 


1Cf. Leo Pl.F. 133 Anm. 2, who mentions a number of the following passages. 

2 The lover in Aristaenetus i. 12 finds that ** absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 

8 Of. i. 1, 25 ff. (frantic appeal to friends for relief); i. 5, 28 (no cure—didaxis in 
his own interest) ; ii. 30, 1 (a denial of the journey-motif, suggested in iii. 21); Tib. ii. 
3, 18 (Apollo’s herbs are useless). Ovid says, with his usual exaggerated frankness, 
that he will accept no cure (A. ii, 9b). 
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The precept that there is no cure for love is naturally connected 
with descriptions of the desperate plight of the lover. All the 
passages in which cures are rejected as useless are coupled with 
such descriptions,! but Propertius i. 1 is especially significant because 
this elegy was intended as a general introduction to Book I, if not 
a larger part of the elegies, and therefore presents the typical con- 
dition of the lover-poet. Both this elegy and ii. 4 are warnings to 
others to avoid the evils of such a state.2 It matters not what is the 
cause of her obduracy. The lover suffers in any case, but his woe 
is expected to arouse her pity. 

The same desperate plight is pictured in Longus and in the Cis- 
tellaria, although in the former the lovers are still rudes, in the latter 
external circumstances have caused the trouble. The Cistellaria 
is indeed filled with elegiac sentiment and there are passages which 
recall more than one elegiac motif. Note the anguish of Alcesimar- 
chus (203-30): 


qui omnis homines . . antideo cruciabilitatibus animi 
iactor, crucior, agitor, 

stimulor, vorsor 
in amoris rota, etc. 


Selenium is heartbroken in her fear that the youth, who has been 
ordered to marry another, will desert her in spite of his promises— 
apparently a foedus. Alcesimarchus, equally despondent, tries by 
means of oaths and protestations to secure Selenium, but is rebuffed 
by her supposed mother, the meretrix Melaenis. All these details 
may be paralleled in Roman elegy, but the happy ending of the play 
is ill adapted to elegiac treatment. The difficulties of your true 
elegist are never solved with such finality. 

Another detail of the despairing lover’s situation which is an 
echo of comedy is his involuntary return to the door of her who has 
rejected him (Prop. ii. 4, 4: dubio . . . . pede; ii. 25, 30; invitis 
ipse redit pedibus; Tib. ii. 5, 13: pes tamen ipse redit); cf. Terence, 
Eunuch. 46 ff. paraphrased by Horace (Sat. ii. 3, 260 ff.—here also 
love is a morbus, in the Stoic sense). It seems, therefore, that both 


1Cf, Tib. ii. 3, 78; ii. 4, 1 ff. 
2 ii. 4 is counter-didaxis to certain friends who had suggested remedies. 
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the figure of the despairing lover and his hopeless precept, the 
incurability of love, were developed in comedy.! 

So much has been written on the possible sources of Propertius i. 
2 that I hesitate to enter the discussion.? Some points, however, may 
be urged. The thought of this graceful little elegy is in outline: 
Why seek adornment, my love? Your natural beauty needs no 
adornment (1-8). Behold the beauties of nature (9-14), and con- 
sider the heroines of old who, though seeking no adornment, won 
and were true to a single lover (15-24). Your charms will always 
hold me in thrall without any external aid (25-32).3 The doctrine 
“beauty unadorned” is not preached sincerely by Propertius, for 
he realizes the girl’s purpose in adorning herself; cf. vss. 23-26 
and the emphasis on illis, i.e., they did not seek crowds of lovers, 
but you do. This proves that the description is that of a meretriz, 
a fact which is enforced by iv. 5, 55-56 (lena’s precepts) which repeat 
the two opening lines of this elegy as typical of the stuff poured 
into a girl’s ears by the self-seeking lover). The girl is, therefore, 
practicing that attention to personal adornment which was taught 
by the lenae in comedy, and the closest parallels to the elegy are 
found in comedy or in literature which received the motif directly 
or indirectly from comedy, e.g., Plautus, Most. i. 3, the famous 
toilet scene, in which the old meretriz-servant, Scapha, at first 
urges upon the loyal Philematium that very pursuit of “crowds 
of lovers” against which Propertius is covertly preaching: cf. 
Most. 188-90 (matronae non meretricium est unum inservire aman- 
tem), 195-203, etc., but at last, finding the girl true to Philolaches, 
to save herself and to flatter her mistress, she preaches the doctrine 
of beauty unadorned; cf. 250-92. She closes this part of her advice 


1] have not dealt with other remedia—phiiters, magic, ete.—because they are not 
presented didactically except by Ovid. The sources of the Remedia amoris offer an 
interesting field of investigation. On the use of magic cf. Wilhelm Ph. LX (1901), 
579 ff. 

2Cf. Leo Gott. Gelehrt. Anz. (1898), p. 726; Gollnisch Quaestt. elegiac., pp. 26-31; 
Wilhelm Phil. LX (1901), 579 ff. (on Tib. i. 8); Legrand Rev. des ét. grec., p. 202; 
Hoelzer op. cit. 


8 Prop. ii. 18) has the same thought without, however, the implication of jealousy ; 
ef, Tib. i. 8, 15f. and the beautiful iv. 2 (not of a meretrix). Ovid A.A. iii. 257 ff. 
proceeds from the same thought—cultus is not necessary for the real beauties, though 
(ibid. 101-250) it is a very valuable aid to most meretrices, cf. medicamina faciei. 


sat ll 
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with a perfect broadside of sententiae (288-92) epitomizing the 
whole: purpura aetati occultandaest, aurum turpi mulieri... . 
pulcra mulier nuda erit quam purpurata pulcrior ... . poste 
nequiquam exornata est bene, si morata est male..... nam si 
pulcra est nimis ornatast; cf. Poen. 301-8. 

These striking agreements between Plautus and Propertius 
clearly indicate that the motif came to Roman elegy from comedy, 
whether directly or indirectly. In Philostratus Epp. 22 (40) we 
have a letter which has the same thought as Propertius i. 2—except 
that there is no clear hint of jealousy—cf. especially 4 5é «ad 
ovdevos Seitar Tav émuctntov .... Td Saxdountov adnOas Karov. 
The letter emphasizes the point—found alike in the Mostellaria 
and Ovid—that adornment serves especially to hide blemishes; cf. 
36 (67). In Lucian, Dialog. meretr. vi. 3 Crobyle, a lena, telling 
how Lyra, a model meretriz, has succeeded so well, gives as one of the 
items: kataxoopodca éauThy evTrperas. Again in the” Epwres (39-42) 
Lucian penetrates, like a second Ovid, into all the secrets of the 
feminine toilet, and the purpose of all this beautification is the same 
that is briefly hinted by Propertius. Lastly in Plautus, Poen. 
210 ff., there is a long discussion of the same theme by Adelphasium 
and Anterastilis, who are about to go in search of lovers. A few 
quotations from this will suffice. Adelphasium professes to think 
that the toilet may be overdone and Anterastilis rejoins (233-35): 
miror equidem, soror, te istaec sic fabulari | quae tam callida et 
docta sis et faceta.| nam quom sedulo munditer nos habemus, | 
vix aegreque amatorculos invenimus, i.e., adornment is a necessary 
part of the art. Adelphasium agrees on the main point, but thinks 
that everything should have a limit: excess annoys men.! This 
last recalls Scapha’s remarks (Most. 168-70). Stephanium’s solilo- 
quy (Stich. 744-47) is briefer, but to the same effect.? 

The theme of adornment is presented didactically by Tibullus 
i. 8, 9-16, but the application is different. The passage is addressed 
to a youth who is vainly trying to win the favor of a girl whose 


1Cf. Horace’s simplex munditiis (i. 5). 


2 Comedy naturally poked much fun at the feminine propensity for adornment; 
ef. Aristoph. fr. 320K; Antiphanes, 148; Alexis, 98; Euboulus, 98; Plautus Aulul. 
507 ff.; pid. 222 ff., ete. 
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fancy is directed elsewhere, and Tibullus asserts that all his care 
is useless, although she pleases even without adornment. The same 
application may be found in Anth. Pal. v. 298, and the simple thought 
of the effect produced by beauty unadorned (of a girl), ibid. v. 25 
and 259; cf. also 298, 299, and Ovid A.A. iii. 433-38 (a warning 
to girls to beware of the male flirt with his fine toilets). 

The evidence presented indicates at least that the ultimate 
sources of Propertius i. 2 are to be sought in comedy. In comedy 
we have found both the precept that adornment is essential to win 
lovers for the meretrix (this is the typical form) and also that real 
beauty accomplishes the same result without adornment. Both 
these principles appear in Ovid’s Handbook and (also from comedy) 
the additional teaching that adornment is really meant for those 
who have some blemish to conceal. The epigrams of the Anthology 
contain the motif of beauty unadorned, but they do not combine 
it with its obvious purpose as we find it in comedy and in Propertius. 
In fact the epigrams have much closer connection with Tibullus 
i. 8 than with Propertius. Nowhere are the two motives connected 
with jealousy on the part of the writer as in Propertius. This is 
the chief elegiac touch—together with the assertion of devotion at 
the end of the poem. The list of heroines also (15-22) is a trait 
belonging rather to elegy. From the structural point of view the 
poem might very well be an expanded epigram. The first eight verses 
make a very pretty epigram as they stand, and the rest of the poem 
could very easily have grown out of such an epigrammatic suggestion.! 
But although many a poem of Catullus, Propertius, and Ovid can 
be readily explained as a padded epigram, we ought not to adopt 
the explanation in a case which presents such striking agreements 
with another genre.’ 


' This is the view of Leo Pl.F., pp. 129 ff.; G.G.A. (1898), p. 726, and of Jacoby 
op. cit. 


2Gollnisch (p. 31), while proving that Prop. i. 2 does not agree with epigram, 
nevertheless goes astray in pointing to Alexandrian elegy as the source. He com- 
pares Nonnus Dionys. 42, 74-88 (on Beroe who had a beauty dep giois etpe and who 
rejects cosmetics). Since the rejection of cosmetics is a trait that does not fit the 
daughter of Venus, Nonnus must be following a poet who described a mortal in this 
way, i.e., expressed his own feeling; and the agreement with Prop. i. 2 and Most. i. 3 
points to Alexandrian elegy. This is a characteristic argument and it can hardly be 
accepted unless it is proved that Nonnus never used the New Comedy—an assumption 
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Limits of space forbid the extension of this investigation to other 
cases in which the material is less full, but the evidence presented is 
sufficient to establish certain results which could hardly be modified 
in any essential way by the study of precepts for which few Greek 
parallels exist. Wherever the evidence is adequate it points to 
New Comedy as the ultimate source of the erotic teaching which 
appears in Roman elegy. Furthermore, there was often direct 
use of the New Comedy. The elegist assumes the rdéle assigned in 
comedy to the lena, the meretriz, or the adulescens, and even the 
comic form of the réle survives in Roman elegy (Prop. iv. 5; Ov. A. 
i. 8), where it is so presented that the poet represents the eavesdrop- 
ping youth of the stage. The réle therefore has two forms, of which 
one is merely the transfer of the comic form to an elegiac setting. 
The precepts also appear in two forms according as they represent 
the feminine attitude—the original form of comedy—or the mascu- 
line, in which they are adapted more completely to elegiac require- 
ments. The erotic teaching of the elegists is thus a system in 
process of adaptation. This indicates a direct use of comedy by 
the Romans, and the influence is strengthened in several instances 
by the closer agreement of Roman elegy with New Comedy than 
with other Greek parallels. 

The same form of argument may be used with reference to the 
relation of the later Greek parallels to the New Comedy. It is 
certain, for example, that Lucian used the New Comedy directly; 
it is not certain in any case (Aristaenetus, Alciphron, Philostratus, 
etc.) that the influence of comedy came indirectly through the 
medium of Alexandrian elegy. In short the interposition of Alex- 
andrian elegy is not only unnecessary in order to explain the influence 
of comedy but is often an improbable explanation.’ 

The evidence derived from a study of the parallels is strengthened 
by some facts of literary history and by certain general considera- 
tions. From the very beginnings of Roman attempts to naturalize 
which lies at the basis of the argument. Gollnisch refers to F. Mallet, Quaestt. 
Propert., p. 36, Adn. 1, who infers from certain agreements between Nonnus and the 


epigrammatists that the former was a sectator of the Alexandrians. More proof is 
necessary. 


1 Careful investigation will establish this, I believe, for Philostratus and Aristae- 
netus at least. 
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Greek literature the influence of the Alexandrians went hand in 
hand with that of the early Greeks. No clearer example of this 
can be found than the work of Catullus. We think of him, and 
quite properly, as one of the vewrepor, but there was room in the 
receptive mind of Catullus—and this applies to most cultured 
Romans—for all that impressed him as excellent in any period of 
Greek literature. Although he adopted some of the literary tenets 
of Callimachus, he was no narrow sectarian, and we find him trans- 
lating and adapting both Sappho and Callimachus. The same 
eclectic spirit characterizes the Augustan elegists and even Horace, 
and after all it was the Alexandrian insistence on niceties, not to 
say over-niceties, of form that distinguished the vewrepo. rather 
than anything peculiar in the themes and content of their work. 
The close connection between Callimachus and Catullus allows us 
to detect no strain of erotodidaxis in the former.! The subjective- 
erotic note of Callimachus is confined to his epigrams and small 
lyrics. The same is true in general of Catullus.2 Like Callimachus 
he chose the epigram and small lyric as the chief vehicles of his own 
passion, and the meagerness of his work in elegy and of the subjective- 
erotic element in these elegies (Ixviii, Ixxvi) together with the total 
lack of erotodidaxis have all the marks, that should characterize 
the work of a pioneer who is attempting some advance over his 
model. Moreover, the theme of Ixxvi, thé Catullian elegy which is 
more nearly in the style of the Augustans than any other, is treated 
epigrammatically in Ixxv and Ixxii. Thus Catullus illustrates within 
his own work that relation between epigram and elegy—the former 
being the germ of the latter—which was later to assume such impor- 
tance in the Augustans. This also marks his work as that of a 
pioneer. ; 

The work of Parthenius in elegy and his connection with Gallus 
supply an additional argument of the same character. The ’Apytn 


1 This is true also of the fragments of Alexandrian elegy in general. Jacoby op. 
cit. has emphasized the same point in speaking of the subjective-erotic note. In the 
following paragraph I have used other arguments well expressed by Jacoby. 


2 Not, as Jacoby argues, completely true; for lxviii and Ixxvi are subjective-erotic 
and the latter is an elegy rather than an epigram. The fact that it ‘‘stands among 
epigrams’’ (Jacoby) is of no importance since Catullus did not arrange the poems as 
we have them. Jacoby does not satisfactorily define the position of Catullus in elegy. 
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of Parthenius was, as Suidas tells us, an év«ndeov in three books. 
It continued, therefore, the tradition which began with the Avédn of 
Antimachus, so that as late as the time of Gallus the Greek poets 
were still writing a type of elegy quite different from that of the 
Augustans, and if they developed the Augustan type also we have 
no direct testimony of the fact. As Callimachus stands behind 
Catullus, so Parthenius stands behind Gallus, and there is no testi- 
mony that Gallus was didactic. In fact Ovid, T’r. ii. 445-68, seems 
to exclude Gallus from the rédle of erotic teacher which he assigns 
to both Tibullus and Propertius. Thus the gradual growth of this 
element in Roman elegy supplies us with an argument. There is 
no erotodidaxis in Catullian elegy, there was probably none in 
Gallus, it begins in Tibullus and Propertius, and is developed into 
a complete system by Ovid. Just as Ovid found the suggestions 
from which he developed the Heroides and the Fasti in his Roman 
predecessors, so he found there the elements of his great Handbook 
of Love—elements which he also had: partly sketched in a tentative 
way in the Amores. But Ovid, as we have seen, reverted also to 
the didactic system of New Comedy. In this way the frequent 
references of Ovid and Propertius to Menander—especially to the 
Thais—find their natural explanation, and to that explanation I 
think that we must now return.! 

Roman life and Roman character afford arguments which serve to 
strengthen the belief that the Roman elegists used the New Comedy 
directly. Menander was more familiar to the cultured Roman of 
the Augustan age and succeeding ages than any other Greek writer 
save Homer; cf. Quintil. i. 8,5. The same authority would lead us 
to infer that Greek elegy was rarely taught in the schools. Ovid 
(Tr. ii. 369-70) substantiates the popularity of Menander: 

fabula iucundi nulla est sine amore Menandri, 
et solet hic pueris virginibusque legi. 
The authors read in schools? were studied with great thoroughness, 
passages being learned by heart. The students thus became thor- 
1 Prop. ii. 6, 1ff.; iii. 21, 27 ff.; iv. 5, 41 ff.; Ovid A. i. 15, 17f.; A.A. iii, 331 ff., 


604; R.A. 382 ff.; Tr. 689f. Most of these passages are directly connected with some 
detail of the comic system of erotic teaching. 


2 On this subject cf. Friedlaender Sittengesch.§ III, pp. 377 ff. 
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oughly familiar with the originals, but in addition the subject-matter 
of comedy and its stock characters, leno, parasitus, etc., were used 
to supply themes for rhetorical exercises (swasoriae) and poetic 
composition. ‘Teachers were often poets, and poetic improvisation 
on the part of the students was encouraged. Such a system turned 
out many precocious poets: Catullus, Propertius, Ovid, and others. 
The case of Ovid is particularly enlightening because we have not 
only his own testimony (Tr. iv. 10) to his own precocity, but that of 
Seneca (Controv. ii. 2; ii. 10) that he was a bonus declamator whose 
rhetorical exercises were prose poems and that he borrowed from one 
of his teachers, Porcius Latro, many a sentence for his poetic compo- 
sitions. Thus the characters and motives of comedy were bred 
into the very fiber of the Roman boy, and when he turned to elegiac 
composition, as he often did before he had finished his rhetorical 
training, it is highly improbable that he should have drawn the 
material of comedy only from Alexandrian elegy and not from the 
source with which he was most familiar. Even if he found that 
material in part already adapted to elegiac use by the Alexandrians, 
he could not have avoided making further adaptations and extensions. 

That Roman tendency towards realism which is so marked in 
Propertius and Ovid and is not lacking in Tibullus has closer affinity 
with Menander than with Alexandrian elegy—at least as we know 
the latter. The truth with which Menander represented life even 
more than his perfection of style commended him to Roman taste. 
Why should they have contented themselves with those more or less 
diluted Menandrian motives, which they knew at least in epigram, 
when they were more familiar with the graphic originals? The 
‘gilded youth” of Rome in the days of Catullus or Propertius lived 
much the same life as the indolent Greek -of the Hellenistic Age. 
His erotic experience, as depicted by Propertius, Tibullus, and Ovid 
had already been recorded from life by the writers of comedy. When 
he attempted to record them over again, he found those writers 
more suggestive than all others. The result was a blend of litera- 
ture and life. In our efforts to separate these elements today we 
can rarely attain sharpness of detail, and even in passages which 
are undoubtedly bookish probably the elegists themselves could not 
have traced every detail to its exact source among the many in 
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which they were steeped. When sources are so familiar, literary 
influence does not always operate consciously. At least their 
deference to woman is Roman, and the relatively high plane to which 
they elevate the love of woman has done more than anything else to 
ennoble that elegy in which, as Quintilian says, they “challenged 
the Greeks.” 

Thus by a combination of many things arose—more truly even 
than in Roman comedy—a genre that had not existed before, although 
nearly all the elements were to be found in Greek. In the combina- 
tion, which is Roman, I have been led to the study of erotic teaching 
because in the developed elegiac form it is identical with the sub- 
jective-erotic element. If this brief outline adds any weight to the 
view that the Roman elegists took over the material of New Comedy 
directly and that an earlier adaptation of the same material by the 
Alexandrian elegists is improbable, I shall be content. Certainly 
erotic teaching is a striking characteristic of Augustan elegy and 
served, as I believe, to distinguish that elegy from the work of the 
Alexandrians as well as from that of Catullus and his contemporaries. 


Bryn Mawr CoLurce 








THE IDENTITY OF THE CHILD IN VIRGIL’S POLLIO: AN 
AFTERWORD 


By J. E. Cuurcu, Jr. 


Under the title The Identity of the Child in Virgil’s Pollio, which 
appeared in a recent number of the University of Nevada Studies 
(I, No. 2), the writer presented evidence to show that the Romans 
did not consider it contrary to their canon of taste to “prophesy”’ 
the sex of an unborn child. 

Additional evidence, since gathered, not only supports the con- 
clusion then reached but even indicates a deeply rooted tendency 
on the part of the Romans to discuss things prenatal. 

The more important part of this evidence is furnished by Valerius 
Flaccus. In his Argonautica, Jason, while on his voyage to Colchis, 
tarries at Lemnos in wedlock with Hypsipyle, the youthful queen 
of a female people. The narrative in large essentials agrees with 
that of Apollonius Rhodius. But in the scene of parting, inspired 
evidently by the narrative of Apollonius, Valerius has deviated 
from his model so radically as to indicate a complete divergence of 
feeling. 

This scene and the variations in its presentation can be indicated 
best by quoting from the authors themselves. Reference is made 
by both to an unborn child, but here the similarity ends. 

The narrative of Apollonius is naturally Greek in spirit, but the 
manner of reference to the possible sex of the child is also modern: 


Argonaut. A, 886-909: 
ds 8 kai ‘YyurvAn jpyoaro xeipas EAovoa 
Aicovidew, 7a S€ of pée Saxpva ynre idvros : 


, ‘ > , ca ‘ , wd 
PVWEO PV ATEWV TEP OMS Kal VOTTYLOS HOH 
, ’ >; » ” , > , 
‘Yyurvans: Adwe 8’ Huey Exos, TO xev €Eavioarme 
, a ” § , 6 ‘ 8 , , 9 
tTpodpwv, nv dpa dy pe Geot dwwor Texéc Oar. 
‘ ] eo 9 » «x > , , 
Tv 8 adr’ Aicovos vids dyardpevos mpocéerrev: 
‘ , ‘ ‘ ° > , , , 
‘Yyurvan, Ta pév ottw évaiowa mavta yevouro 
€x pakdpwv: Tivyn 8 éucbev mépe Ovpov dpetw 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLoGy VI, January, 1911] 78 
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toxav’, érel matpyv pot dds IeAtao exnte 
, as \ , 7, 
vaveTaev* povvov pe Geoi Avoeuv acArwv. 
ei 8’ ob} por wémpwrat és EXAdSba yaiav ixéo bar 
~ > , ‘ 8 5] »” To , 
TnAOd advarAWovTt, od 8’ dpoeva waida TEK aL, 
> aA 
méure uv HByoavta UWedacyidos évdov ‘IwAKod 
a a 
matpt Tt’ éud Kal pntpt Sins axos, Hv dpa Tovaye 
Tétpy ere Cdovras, tv’ advdiya Tole dvaxtos 
ohoicw ropoivwvTar épéorior ev peydporow.’ 


Delicacy of statement on the part of Hypsipyle regarding the 
possible birth of a child (898) and Jason’s preference for a son 
(904 ff.) are the features of the passage. 

However, in the version of Valerius the sex of the unborn child 
is assumed despite the natural uncertainty that pervades the narra- 
tive of Apollonius; for the Roman author represents Hypsipyle as 
pleading for the return of Jason in behalf of their unborn son, a 
second Jason: 


Argonaut. ii, 422-25: 


‘I, memor, i, terrae, quae vos amplexa quieto 

prima sinu; refer et domitis a Colchidos oris 

vela per hunc utero quem linquis Iasona nostro.’ 
Sic ait, Haemonii labens in colla mariti. 


Since Valerius was a contemporary of Martial, the latter is thereby 
cleared of the charge that he was “audax omnia perpeti”’ in writing 
his epigram to Domitian on an expected royal heir, for Valerius 
would scarcely have employed sex-prophesying even in a mytho- 
logical poem, if general sentiment had been strongly opposed to such 
usage. Certainly no affront on the part of Martial was intended and 
it is probable that none was felt by Domitian. 

Further evidence is furnished by Ovid, a contemporary, approxi- 
mately, of Virgil himself. In the Aeneid (iv, 327-30) Virgil repre- 
sents Dido as childless and regretful that she has borne no little 
Aeneas to recall his father’s visage. But in the Heroides Ovid raises 
the story of the desertion of Dido to higher pathos by representing 
Dido as appealing to Aeneas to remain in behalf of her possible 
motherhood and the little unborn brother of Iulus: 
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vii, Dido Aeneae, 133-38: 
Forsitan et gravidam Didon, scelerate, relinquas, 
parsque tui lateat corpore clausa meo. 
Accedet fatis matris miserabilis infans 
et nondum nati funeris auctor eris, 
cumque parente sua frater morietur Iuli, 
poenaque conexos auferet una duos. .... 


The sentiment of her plea resembles that of Hypsipyle’s parting 
injunction to Jason as portrayed by Valerius. 

The word forsitan (133) applies only to Dido’s motherhood. 
Regarding the sex of the child, if born, no doubt (135-38) whatever 
is expressed by the poet. 

In all of the evidence found thus far, a son, not a daughter, was 
the subject of prophecy. Does this mean that only sons were prophe- 
sied or that in the literary evidence extant only males and not 
females would suit the dramatic requirements in each instance? In 
the poems saluting royal heirs, such as the Pollio, and Martial’s 
epigram, only male children could satisfy the political requirements; 
and in lyric as well as in epic poetry the human tendency to favor 
the male rather than the female would be strongly manifested.' 
But if we may draw an analogy from modern usage, despite the lead- 
ing place that the male child held in the esteem of the Roman 
parents— 


Est tibi sitque, precor, natus, qui mollibus annis 
in patrias artes erudiendus erat?— 


the hope that the unborn babe might be a girl to refine the ruggedness 
of the boys must have found utterance in many a household. Yet 
such utterance would rarely find a place in verse.’ Since, therefore, 
the exigencies of the situation—literary or political or personal— 
caused the writer to prophesy the male sex in every instance recorded, 
this so-called prophesying was practically a stereotyped form, void 
of all the hazard associated with the genuine act. 

1 For this reason it is safe to assume that the word quartum employed in the epitaph 
by Trebius Basileus to his deceased wife (quoted in the original paper) is a substantive 
rather than an adverb and in gender masculine, not common, and refers to a fourth 
son rather than to a fourth child. This view is still further confirmed by Apuleius’ 
treatment of the Cupid and Psyche myth (see pp. 82 ff.). 

2 Heroides i, Penelope Ulixi, 111-12. 

8The father’s love for his daughter and his ambition to possess a son to perpetuate 
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That, however, Valerius did not prophesy twins in accordance 
with the variant tradition adopted by Ovid (Heroides vi, Hypsipyle 
Iasoni, 119 ff.) and by Statius (Thebaid v, 608, 712 ff.) possibly 
shows the bounds which the poet might not overstep without expos- 
ing himself to the charge of lacking a sense of humor even by his 
fellow Romans. To prophesy one male child was evidently per- 
missible, but to predict the unusual twins would invite derision. 

Valerius may, however, have preferred the older tradition of 
one son, as may also Apollonius, irrespective of the constraint 
imposed by the nature of his narrative. Be this as it may, Ovid 
chose the variant tradition of twin offspring, but he postponed until 
after the birth the announcement of its dual nature with evident 
heightening of the power of Hypsipyle’s appeal and increase in the 
dramatic effectiveness of the poem. Whether he was primarily 
constrained to abandon his previous method of prophesying the 
nature of the offspring by his sense of its absurdity or by his innate 
feeling for dramatic adaptation is uncertain. 

Hypsipyle’s appeal is represented as being made after news has 
reached her of Jason’s safe return to Thessaly and evident aban- 
donment of herself. She recalls the scene of their parting at Lemnos 
and of his promise to her. In this parting scene he, not she, refers 
to the coming offspring, but his thought is couched in general terms: 


Heroides vi, Hypsipyle Iasoni, 60-62— 
‘Vir tuus hine abeo, vir tibi semper ero; 
quod tamen e nobis gravida celatur in alvo, 
vivat, et eiusdem simus uterque parens!’ 


The great good fortune of bearing twins is reserved for the mother 
to offer Jason as additional dower to regain his favor: 


his name appear side by side in the following epitaph. The widow addresses the dead, 
and the dead replies. 
Bicheler, Carmina Latina Epigraphica 92, 4 ff. : 


Moschis tua te salutat et D[iodorus tuus 
et blanda dulcis pupa, delicfium tuum 
et quem tu tuis manibus nu|[ per sustuleras puer. 


‘Have casta coniunx et m[ei serva memoriam, 
have mi Diodore amice fra[terque et parens, 


have pupa blanda, anima m[ea, tuque have puer 
quem nuper pararam ut hab/[erem heredem nominis.’ 
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vss. 119-22— 
Nunc etiam peperi: gratare ambobus, Iason! 
Dulce mihi gravidae fecerat auctor onus. 
Felix in numero quoque sum prolemque gemellam 
pignora Lucina bina favente dedi, 


And for her rival, Medea, Hypsipyle also wishes sons—as many 
as she herself has borne—that Medea’s woe, which she now pronounces 
against her, may resemble her own: 


vss. 155-56— 
utque ego destituor coniunx materque duorum, 
a totidem natis orba sit illa viro. 


The attainment of this climax may have allured Ovid to choose the 
tradition which he has handled so skilfully. In the pseudo-prophecy 
of two sons for Medea—the traditional number—appears again 
the easy attitude of the Romans toward the prediction of future 
offspring. 

From the above evidence and that presented in the original 
paper is derived the second fact, which bears upon the date of the 
publication of the Pollio, viz., that the leading authors of Rome 
freely wrote of unborn sons, not alone in the ideal situations of epic 
poetry but in national and society verse. Catullus, Virgil, Ovid, 
Martial, Valerius Flaccus, and probably Trebius Basileus represent a 
period of possibly two centuries during which this tendency remained 
unchanged. The long continuance of this tendency—offensive 
though the tendency be to Anglo-Saxon taste—draws one inevitably 
to the conclusion that this reference to unborn children was merely 
the out-cropping into literature of a usage which had its foundation 
in the common people. ; 

The existence of such a folk usage is verified and its character- 
istics are illustrated in Apuleius’ romance of Cupid and Psyche, which 
has been suggested by Professor E. W. Martin as furnishing a strik- 
ing parallel to the Pollio itself. The tale is Greek, but some of its 
features are Roman, as is likewise the language in which it is 
expressed. In this tale the hopes of parents are embodied in the 
ideals of Cupid and Psyche, and the congratulations of kinsmen in 
the pretended adulation of Psyche’s sisters. 
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Cupid plans and Psyche wonders in her heart: 


Metamorphoses v, 11: Nam et familiam nostram propagabimus, et 
hic adhuc infantilis uterus gestat nobis infantem alium, si texeris nostra 
secreta silentio, divinum, si profanaveris, mortalem. 


That this child is regarded as a son seems evident from Psyche’s 
expressed hope that it may resemble its father: v, 13—‘‘sic in hoc 
saltem parvulo cognoscam faciem tuam ... .”,' and particularly 
from the flattery of the sisters that two such beautiful parents must 
needs produce a Cupid, as shown in the passage quoted below. 
Family pride and interest are realistically portrayed: 


v, 14: Psyche, non ita ut pridem parvula, et ipsa iam materes. Quantum, 
putas, boni nobis in ista geris perula; quantis gaudiis totam domum nostram 
hilarabis? O nos beatas, quas infantis aurei nutrimenta laetabunt! qui si 
parentum, ut oportet, pulchritudini responderit, prorsus Cupido nascetur. 


But notwithstanding the fond hopes of the parents, in the fulness 
of time there was born to Cupid and Psyche, not the son desired, 
but a daughter, whom, says Apuleius, people call Voluptas: 


vi, 24: et nascitur illis maturo partu filia, quam Voluptatem nominamus. 


The unexpected conclusion of the romance is probably due to the 
fact that the author was expanding an earlier myth in which the 
Roman deity Voluptas? was associated as daughter with the Greek 


10n this point see also Catullus’ Epithalamium of Vinia and Manlius— 
Sit suo similis patri 
Manlio et facile inscieis 
noscitetur ab omnibus 
et pudicitiam suae 
matris indicet ore. 
—lxi, 217-21— 
in which the wish is expressed that the child may be his father’s counterpart and bear 
in his face his mother’s purity. 
Though such evidence is not conclusive, for facial resemblance is not necessarily 
confined to similar sexes, nor did the Romans so judge (see Biich. Carm. Lat. Epigr. 
2,v.1: ‘*Mulier ferebat filium similem sui,’’ and Apuleius’ reference to inherited 
beauty, Met. v. 14, quoted below) yet the reference to the unborn child as a Cupid 
removes any doubt on the subject, for Oupids have ever been regarded as males from 
the Alexandrian period, when the Cupid motif attained its prime, until the present day— 
Chaucer House of Fame I, 137: 
Hir dowves, and daun Oupido, 
Hir blynde sone . . 
Dickens Dombey and Son V: ‘Is he not a Cupid, Sir?’’ 
The term seems never to have represented a type of beauty regardless of sex, as do 
apparently the epithets ‘‘ cherub” and * angel.” 


2Cicero, De Nat. Deor. ii. 23: Cupidinis et Voluptatis et Lubentinae Veneris 
vocabula consecrata sunt. .... 
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divinities Cupid and Psyche, and felt himself constrained to accept 
the tradition without essential variation. However, the ambition 
to possess a son, which forms one of the elements of human interest 
in the romance, is the author’s own,' and to judge from the naiveté 
with which he inserts it, no incongruity was felt to exist in the com- 
bination. 

The persistence of this folk usage into modern times has been 
verified by Professor 8. B. Doten, who recalls a conversation with 
Luigi della Piazza, formerly an Italian peasant, in which American 
prudery was the subject of criticism by the latter. He declared 
that not only was the promise of a child followed by congratulations 
to the mother on the part of her acquaintances, both male and female, 
but that accompanying the congratulations was the hope expressed 
that the child would be a boy. 

It seems safe, therefore, to assume that the Pollio was in full 
harmony with the national spirit; that its anticipation was the 
nation’s anticipation, its preference for a male child the nation’s 
preference, and its prediction the nation’s prediction also; and that, 
therefore, the collapse of the hopes voiced in the Pollio brought 
the nation a sense of disappointment rather than a sense of the 
ludicrous at the poet’s failure. In short, the shock caused the 
Romans was no greater than that recently caused their lineal descend- 
ants, the Italians, who had set their hearts upon having a bambino 
as heir apparent to their throne, but whose hopes were dashed by 
the announcement that their keenly anticipated prince was a princess. 
Since Virgil wrote the Pollio before the birth of Julia, I can see no 
reason why he should have withheld the publication of the poem 
until the birth and then finally, when the memory of the event had 
faded, have brought it forth quietly as an expression of the ideal. 
It seems rather to have been a salutatory poem quite in keeping 
with the times. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


1No other child than Voluptas is mentioned in literature, nor probably does any 
appear in art. The representation of Psyche holding a small Eros child like a baby to 
her bosom and apparently nursing it (Brit. Mus., Cat. No. 825; Furtwangler, Ant. 
Gem. Bd. III, 281) is probably a fanciful variation of the Cupid and Psyche motif. At 
least, regarding a similar representation (in the Kestner Collection at Hannover, 
Furtwangler, Taf. XLII, 36) of Psyche holding a sleeping Eros:child to her bosom no 
question can be raised, since the quiver and bow are hanging from a tree near by. 

















NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A POSSIBLE OCCURRENCE OF THE NAME ALEXANDER IN 
THE BOGHAZ-KEUI TABLETS 


Scholars are awaiting with great expectancy the publication of the 
Hittite tablets found by Professor Winckler in his excavations at Boghaz- 
Keui. <A preliminary report has been given in Mitteilungen der deutschen 
Orient-Gesellschaft (1907), No. 35. The writer was especially interested in 
the new personal names furnished by these tablets; see a paper on “‘Some 
Hittite and Mitannian Personal Names,” The American Journal of Semitic 
Languages XXVI (January, 1910). At the time this article was written 
it did not’ seem to him that the new names offered any additional points of 
contact between Hittite-Mitannian names and those “pre-Greek’”’ names 
collected and discussed by Kretschmer, Hinleitung in die Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache, but further study has convinced him that this con- 
clusion was due to a too hasty examination of the material. Names like 
Akissi, Sissi, Sizzi, Kanissi, Papassi, Kirbassi (AJSLZ XXVI, 97), certainly 
show the same ending as the names with the s-suffix in Kretschmer, op. cit., 
311f. So the name of Arnuanta, ‘‘the great king, son of Dudbalia,” Winckler 
MDOG, No. 35, 29, is clearly made up of the element arnu-, cf. Kretschmer 
op. cit., 406, and the well-known ending nt or nd. For this ending in personal 
names see especially pp. 304, 364 of Kretschmer’s work. 

Of peculiar interest is the name of Alakshandu, king of Arzawa, con- 
temporary of King Hattusil of the Hittite state (ca. 1300 B.c.). This name 
has the common nd ending, but the element Alaksh is, so far as the writer 
can discover, without any parallel either among the large number of names 
Kretschmer has published or among the Hittite-Mitannian names now 
known. Is it perhaps the well-known Greek name Alexander as written in 
cuneiform by a scribe who was familiar with names ending in nd? 

Alaksh would be a good cuneiform rendering of ’AXegé; cf. the cunei- 
form of *Apragépéys, Ar-tah-sha-as-su or Ar-tak-sha-as-su, Hilprecht and 
Clay, Vol. IX, Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 50-51. 
It is true the Babylonian scribes who lived a thousand years later, and who 
probably had come in contact with Greek names more or less frequently, 
rendered Alexander by A-lik-sa-an-dar (cf. Tallqvist Neubabylonisches 
Namenbuch-5), which is a more accurate rendering. This form does not, 
however, make it improbable that Alaksh may have been a rendering of 
"AXeé, as anyone acquainted with cuneiform knows. 

It is only natural that a scribe who was familiar with names in nd 
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should have written ’AAé€gavdpos as Alakshandu. The reverse process is 
not uncommon later when the Greeks changed the ending nd into -avdpos. A 
few instances cited from Kretschmer, op. cit., will illustrate this: Mupiavdos, 
later form Mvpiavdpos, p. 309; Telendus, Telandrus, Tvpavdos, Tipavdpos, 
p. 308; "Opopavd(p)os, p. 309. This raises the question at once whether 
many of the place-names in Asia Minor, as well as the personal names, 
which later ended in -avdpos, did not originally end in nd. So Maiavdpos, 
Skxapavdpos, “Avravdpos, “AAxKavdpos, etc., may perhaps originally have been 
Maiavéos, etc. That Alexander is not, however, to be put among these is 
evident from the fact that the name is composed of good Greek elements. 
We know that the dynasty ruling the Mitannians from ca. 1450-1350 B.c. 
was Aryan; cf. the names Saushshatar, Artatama, Artashumara, Shutarna, 
etc. (Meyer “Das erste Auftreten der Arier in der Geschichte,” Sitzungs- 
berichte d. kgl. preuss. Akad. [1908] 14 f.). 

If this suggested interpretation of the name is correct, we now have the 
name Alexander attested for the date ca. 1300 B.c., which cannot be far 
from the time when Paris was called the “‘defending man” at Troy. 


D. D. LucKENBILL 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


NOTE ON [PLUTARCH] STROMAT. 2 


dmrepyvato St (’Avagivavdpos) tv POopay yiverOar Kai word mpdrepov Tiv 
yeveow @€ drelpov aidvos dvaxuxAoupévwv travtwv aitorv. 

Burnet (Early Greek Philosophy? 62, n. 2) refers to the words dvaxvkXov- 
pévwv tavtTwv aitay as possibly supporting his view of Anaximander’s 
innumerable worlds as coexistent, saying ‘‘It would be a very strange phrase 
to use of a successsion of single worlds.” With the question which Burnet 
is there debating I am not now concerned; but I quite agree with him that 
the phrase is strange—equally strange, I should say, on either view. In a 
word, I believe that wavrwv airév is impossible, being in fact a conflate 
text, where the choice lies between zavrwv and airév. If we read dvaxvxAov- 
pevwv avrav the text is clear: it means that at stated intervals from 
eternity @Oopa succeeds yéveors, and vice versa. This is the familiar xvxAos 
yevéoews, in the laxer sense, which is common to almost all Greek philoso- 
phers. But by certain schools, notably the Pythagoreans and the Stoics, a 
stricter xvxAos yevéeoews was taught, according to which all things come 
round again after the expiration of a cosmic year in statum quo ante, even 
down to trivial and seemingly accidental details. This was variously called 
dvaxvkAnows, dmoxatacracis, Or madyyeveoia. It seems obvious that the 
reading dvaxvxAovpevwv wavrwv alludes to this doctrine, and is due to some- 
one who attributed it to Anaximander, doubtless having in mind the passage 
quoted from him by Simplicius in Phys. 24, 18: (e€ dv 8 4 yeveois éore Tots 
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ova, Kal tiv POopay cis ratra yiverOa) Kata Td xpewv: diddvan yap aira 
Sixnv cal riow adAnAos THs ddikias KaTa Tiv Tod xpdvov Ttagw. Since 
we know that Simplicius owed this quotation to Theophrastus, to whom our 
passage also is to be referred, we must raise the question whether Theo- 
phrastus wrote mavrwv or airév. What we know of the manner of Theo- 
phrastus, who proceeded in the spirit of Aristotle, might well incline us 
to the view that he would have interpreted 7d yxpedv and riv rod xpdvov 
ragw as implying dvaxvxAno.s and that he might consequently have written 
dvaxukAovpévwv ravrwv. This view might be supported by another state- 
ment which goes back to Theophrastus, Hippol. Ref. i, 6, 1: A€ye 8 xpdvev 
ws apirpevys THS yeveoews Kal THs ovcias Kal THs POopas. Here we 
should perhaps read wpicpévov for apucpévyns; cf. Simplicius in Phys. 24.4 
(speaking of Heraclitus) oud 8 xai ragiw tia Kal xpdvov dpiopévov Tis 
Tov Koopov peraBorARs Kara Tiva eipapnévnv avayxnv. Since this also comes 
from Theophrastus, commenting on expressions of Heraclitus very simi- 
lar to those of Anaximander, we have ample reason for holding 
that he might have written ravrwv, meaning to attribute to Anaximander 
the doctrine of dvaxvxAnos; but we cannot close our eyes to the possibility 
that, while Theophrastus might have done so, the substitution of ravrwv, 
assuming that the original reading was airév, might equally well have been 
made by someone else who interpreted Anaximander in the same way. And 
it is to this latter possibility that I incline, because, waiving the general 
considerations which have been above set forth, airav seems better suited 
to the specific context. I should therefore bracket ravrwv. To the larger 
question as to the proper interpretation of Anaximander I hope soon to 


return in another connection. 
W. A. Hee 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


XENOPHON’S Memorabilia tv. 2.10: yvwpovxds 


Zw.: "AAAA wh dpxeréxrwv Bovre yevéoOar; yvwuouKod yap avdpds xal TodTo der. 


The use of this rather peculiar word here—so peculiar indeed as 
sometimes to have been questioned—seems to have been understood 
only from one point of view, the more serious-minded, of course. Its 
choice was really determined by a pun so frank and obvious that it would 
seem it could not have been overlooked, and yet an examination of some 
two score commentaries, translations, special and general lexicons, etc., 
does not show any hint of it, and if it has been remarked anywhere, it 
certainly does not belong as yet to the commonplaces of Xenophontean 
interpretation. 

Everyone has seen that the serious meaning of the word has reference 
to the codav dvdpav yvapas of § 9, which Euthydemos has been engaged 
in collecting, and it has been translated accordingly, most commonly 
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with the- phrase “magno iudicio hominem,” or its equivalent. The adjec- 
tive ywwpouxds may however also be derived from yvepwv in its senses 
norma or carpenter’s square, or index or style of a sundial, common 
enough usages, as the lexicons show. The humor consists in the selec- 
tion of just such a word as in this special connection (speaking of 
master-builders) means both “a wise man” and “a man of rule and 
square,” and such a playful conceit is peculiarly appropriate to the tone 
of gentle irony in which Socrates handles Euthydemos. The sentence 
might then be roughly paraphrased (though the pun in English sounds 
rather far-fetched), if yvwpas in § 9 be translated somewhat familiarly 
“saws”: “You're not thinking of becoming a master-builder are you? 
for a knowledge of saws would come in handy in this professiun too.” 


W. A. OLpFATHER 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


NOTE ON XENOPHANES FR. 18 (DIELS) AND ISOCRATES 
PANEGYRICUS 32 


ovr dm’ dpxns mavra Oeoi Ovynroio’ imédegav 
GAA xpdvw Cytorvres Eevpicxovow dpewvov. 

These lines are quoted by Stobaeus (Hclog. 1. 8. 2) with many others to 
the same purport in illustration of the commonplace that Time is the great 
discoverer—‘‘all precious things discovered late to those that seek them 
issue forth.”” That is probably all that they mean. As the Greek stands, 
there seems to be no emphasis on @eot and no rationalistic intention of 
opposing the gifts of the gods to the independent search of men. To Greek 
feeling the gods give us also what we find. The extreme statement of this 
view appears in the (presumably spurious) line from Epicharmus’ Xpvooyovov 
TloAtreca (Diels fr. 57.7): 


ov yap avOpwros réxvav Tw’ evper, 
6 8& Oeds roar. 
Jebb in his Bologna Ode has expressed the Greek feeling precisely: 


*AokAntus . . 
KX€os GAXOLs pev ropwr, 

airouatov 8 érépw (Galvani) 

ouvewev verpwv dio, 

tav Oeoi Kpiav mapos * 

Isocrates, it is true, in a passage not to my knowledge cited in this con- 

nection leaves the door open for either hypothesis, Panegyr. 32: jv... . 
dw tis dpxis oKxoTapev eipnoopuev OTe Tov Biov of mp@roa avevtes emi yas 
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ovx evOis otrws womep viv exovta KaréAaBov, GAAA KaTa puKpov adroi 
ouveropicavto. tivas ov xpy madAov vouifav 7 Swpedy mapa tov Deady 
AaBeiv 7 Lyrotvras avrovs AaBeiv; «.7.X. 

It is possible that Isocrates had Xenophanes in mind. But even in 
Isocrates there is no probability of rationalistic polemic. The alternative 
is merely one of his devices for amplification—zepsBorAy—of style. He 
goes on to say that on either supposition those most likely to succeed are 
Tos . . . . mpos Ta Tav Gedy eiceBeoTata dSuxepevovs. In the Epi- 
cureans and in the fifth book of Lucretius we do find this rationalistic 
opposition of unaided human discovery to divine bestowal. But the pre- 
sumptions are strongly against attributing it to an early Greek writer. Pro- 
fessor Gomperz, then, is I think misled by his well-known partiality for the 
pre-Socratics when he says of our passage (Greek Thinkers I, 162): ‘Here a 
note of strict scientific reason is unmistakably struck; and it invests the 
sage of Colophon with a new and by no means insignificant feature.” And 
as often happens, the fanciful interpretation is supported by a slight infidelity 
in the translation. He is so intent upon the desired meaning that he uncon- 
sciously translates as if Isocrates’ airoé or avrovs were in the text (the 
English translation substantially reproduces his German; italics mine): 
““Never the Gods showed mortals everything from the beginning, But 
they search for themselves until they discover the better.” 

I make the point with no captious intention. The temptation to read 
into the pre-Socratics just a little more than the evidence warrants is very 
strong. Yet we must resist it if we are to have not only interesting and 
“suggestive” but true histories of early Greek thought. Professor Gom- 
perz seems to me to yield to the temptation again when on p. 164 he makes 
Xenophanes say (fr. 34 Diels; italics mine):. ‘‘No one has attained com- 
plete certainty in respect to the gods and to that which I call universal nature, 
nor will anyone ever attain it. Nay, even if a man happened to light on the 
truth, he would not know that he did so, for appearance is spread over all 
things.” 

The attempt to represent the pre-Socratics as systematic skeptics was 
long ago disposed of in the sensible words of Cicero’s Academica ii. 14 (Reid): 
“isti physici raro admodum cum haerent aliquo loco, exclamant quasi mente 
incitati . . . . abstrusa esse omnia.” There is still less warrant I think 
for trying to make out that Xenophanes was a conscious precursor of posi- 
tivism and that he anticipated the modern scientists’ insistence on “‘ verifica- 
tion.” Professor Gomperz, however, salutes Xenophanes’ skeptical ejacula- 
tion as an “immortal maxim,” and later (p. 305) compares it as a ‘treasure 
of science” with the attack on hypotheses in the Hippocratic treatise on 
Ancient Medicine ii. 1. 3, finding in both an emphasis on the “significance 
of verification’ which I cannnot discover in either. 

PauL SHOREY 
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APULEIUS METAMORPHOSES II. 29 


In the course of Thelyphron’s story the narrator describes the return to 
life of a corpse: ‘‘. . . . cuncta curiosis oculis arbitrabar, iam tumore 
pectus extolli, iam salubris vena pulsari, iam spiritu corpus impleri” (p. 
48. 25 Helm). The commentators offer no parallels to the phrase salubris 
vena, but Oudendorp explains it as “ ‘arteria,’ quod eius pulsu totius corporis 
salubris vel insalubris dispositio exploretur.” Elsewhere (x. 2=p. 237. 25 H.) 
Apuleius is content to say: ‘“‘heu medicorum ignarae mentes, quid venae 
pulsus, quid coloris intemperantia,” etc. To anybody who is familiar with 
the author’s excessive fondness for symmetry it will seem strange that a 
rather obvious correction has not, so far as I can discover, been suggested. 
Should not the passage read: “iam tumore pectus extolli, iam salebris' 
vena pulsari, iam spiritu corpus impleri’? For salebra in Apuleius, cf. 
Metam. i. 26 (“incerta verborum salebra balbuttire,” p. 24. 11 H.), Flor. 21 
(“‘salebras orbitarum,” p. 42.4 H.). For the phrase salebris vena pulsari 
ef. Ovid, Metam. x. 289 (the story of Pygmalion’s animated statue): ‘‘corpus 


erat! saliunt temptatae pollice venae.”’ 


Henry W. Prescotr 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Salebris > salabris > salubris may indicate the process of corruption; cf. Helm’s 
edition of the Florida, praefatio, p. xliii. The infinitives are interpreted by Helm as 
‘**historical”’; earlier editors indicate this more clearly by printing a period after 
arbitrabar. 
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Ammiani Marcellini Rerum Gestarum Libri Qui Supersunt. Recen- 
suit rhythmiceque distinxit CaroLus U. Ciarx. Vol. I, Libri 
XIX-XXV. Accedunt tabulae quinque. Berolini apud Weid- 
mannos 1910. Pp. xi+387. 


Eduard Norden in his well-known book Die antike Kunstprosa (II, 
650) calls for eine genaue statistische Wiirdigung des Ammian, die ebenso wie 
eine gute Ausgabe ein dringendes Bediirfnis ist. The second of these desiderata 
is surely fulfilled in the present edition. Professor Clark has devoted some 
ten years to the task. His original plans so interested Traube and Mommsen 
that these scholars induced the Royal Academy of Berlin to grant a subsidy 
for the preparation of the edition. Traube, and after the latter’s lamented 
death, Heraeus, assisted the editor in his work, and Mommsen, Novak, 
Petschenig, and others have contributed emendations, but the credit for the 
inception of the plan and its execution belongs to Professor Clark. 

Professor Clark has studied the sixteen MSS of Ammianus known to 
exist, collated the most important entirely and the less important in part; 
the all-essential Codex Fuldensis (Vatican 1873 s. ix=V) he collated twice 
and in some places several times, and photographed it entire. The problem 
of the relation of the MSS, a subject with which he dealt in his dissertation, 
The Text-Tradition of Ammianus Marcellinus (New Haven, 1904), is briefly 
sketched here, and will be set completely forth in Vol. II. Next to V, the 
oldest MS is, or rather was, the Hersfeldensis (= M) of which six sheets 
were found and published in 1876. It was not a copy of V, as some have 
thought, but descended independently from the one ancient MS of Ammi- 
anus which came down to the Middle Ages and which was transcribed in 
Germany, by a writer using the scriptura Scottica. From this latter MS, 
V and M were copied. A copy of M was used by Gelenius for his edition 
in 1533, but this copy is lost and, unfortunately, no other exists. As all 
the later MSS are descended directly from V, the editor rightly bases his 
text on V alone, except where the evidence of M may be inferred from 
Gelenius. After Clark’s discussion, there can be no doubt that this is the 
correct method of procedure, or that the material on which a critical judg- 
ment must be based is accurately assembled in the present edition. 

This critical method is simple to describe, most difficult to apply. 
Restricted to only one sure MS source, and that disfigured by gaps and 
monstrous errors, an editor of Ammianus is driven to conjectural emendation 
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if he would make a readable text. Here he must reckon with the many 
emendations in the later MSS and those of scholars from the Renaissance 
to the present day. Clark has followed the course prescribed by Gelenius, 
midway between the Scylla of rash alteration and the Charybdis of excessive 
conservatism, only with greater conscientiousness and skill and with a com- 
plete possession of the facts. Some 500 new emendations, nearly two- 
fifths proposed by the editor himself, the rest by the scholars who assisted 
him, have been introduced into the text, and double the number appear in 
the apparatus. The apparatus is conveniently divided into two parts, the 
upper part giving the variants in the one real source, V, the lower part giving 
the variants in the inferior MSS and conjectures. The reader is warned by 
italics in the text when conjectures depart considerably from the evidence 
of V, but the page is not cluttered with these and other symbols of scrupu- 
lousness. 

Opinions are found to differ as to readings adopted in this passage or 
that, but the general excellence and uniformity of the text are obvious. 
Among notable conjectures introduced a very few may be mentioned: 

xilii 6, 6: ‘‘ per omnes tamen fquotque sunt partesque terrarum ut domina 
[i.e., Roma] suscipitur.” So V. Miss Seguine, a pupil of Professor Clark’s, 
emended the unintelligible quotque for excellent paleographical reasons to 
quot orae, and thereby restored a phrase of Cicero’s: ‘quot orae sunt par- 
tesque terrarum”’ (Balb.9). This admirable emendation appears on p. xi 
with the errata. 

xiii 9, 3: ‘‘Gallus is prodded stimulis reginae [who was behind the cur- 
tain] exertantis ora” [Novdk and Heraeus; cf. Aen. III 425 ora exsertantem; 
aura V, aurem vulg., which latter is certainly ridiculous in the situation]. 

xiiii 11, 11: ‘‘adulabili sermone periuriis admixto” (Clark, periis V, 
serlis vulg.). 

xv 4, 9: “Alamanni... . ferocius incedentes [vulg., incidentes V] 
secuto die [Clark, se cotidie V, cotidie vulg.] adimente matutina nebula 
lucem .. . . discurrebant.” 

xx 4, 17: “‘maximoque contentionis fragore probrosis [Clark; probro, ro 
added in erasure by sec. hand, s being there befcre; probro <et> vulg.] conuiciis 
Caesar adsentire coactus est.’”’ Here is one of many instances where we 
learn for the first time what the evidence of V really is; the first hand, 
apparently, had probos. 

A decidedly new feature of the edition is the punctuation, commas 
indicating not pauses in the sense but rhythmical cadences. The rhythmi- 
cal principles of Ammianus are, according to Professor Clark, very simple. 
His system, which is observed not only in the sentence but in the clause, is 
entirely accentual, does not réckon elision, and tallies essentially with the 
mediaeval cursus planus, tardus and velox. This account differs from the 
statement of Norden (op. cit. II, 649) who evidently gives quantity considera- 
tion and assumes the ditrochaeus as a possible ending, and from the state- 
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ment of A. C. Clark (The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin, Oxford, 
1910, p. 11) who speaks of the “mixture of metre and rhythm” in Ammi- 
anus, though he finds his cadences more accentual than those of St. Jerome. 
Further proof of the editor’s views would be interesting. One who is heartily 
converted to the method might push it farther still. Thus in xiiii 9, 3: 
“‘Proinde die funestis interrogationibus praestituto, imaginarius iudex 
equitum resedit magister,” a comma after iudex seems possible, and is indeed 
an aid to the sense. The editor puts his theory into practice by emending 
certain final words cursus causa. Many of these changes are unnecessary 
if the ditrochaeus is permitted as an ending in itself besides its frequent 
appearance at the end of the cursus velox. And why should not Ammianus 
be allowed a bit of license here and there? In xx. 4, 22 after super salute 
principis Clark adds novi (=+ ~ + + ~). But just above, § 21, he puts a 
comma after minitantes nudatis gladiis, which surely ends a clause and surely 
is rhythmically the same as super salute principis. To be sure, in the list of 
errata (p. xi) the sign of corruption, f, is added after gladiis, but that will 
not checkmate a determined opponent of the theory. Both phrases might 
even be conformed to one of the varieties of the cursus velox which Professor 
Clark allows (+ ~ ~ + ~ + ~ ~), if the accents of nudatis and salute are 
not too strong. On the next page (xx. 5, 7) a ditrochaeus is apparently 
recognized—neque civilis quisgquam tudex—but here as in other places the 
editor would presumably take the second wu in quisquam as vocalic (see p. VII), 
a solution that does not tally with the ordinarily accepted views of the 
development of qu in later Latin. Greek names are sometimes accented in 
the Latin way (transmissis sollemniter T igride, xx. 6, 1) but almost always, 
says the editor, in the Greek way (e.g., parta regna Persidis, xxiiii. 7.3). 
Still, one might class with the variety of the cursus velox already noticed 
xxii, 6.73: in penitissima parte Persidos, and if so, find the latter part of 
this rhythm in regna Persidis. Nor is it difficult to discover appropriate 
clausulae, not recognized in the edition, which end in the ditrochaeus or in 
t~4~-~, Cf. xx, 6.6: ad quam conversa plebe dimicabatur artissime. 
Many ablative absolutes as short as this one are reckoned as clausulae in the 
text, or if a longer one is desired, cf. xxiiii, 7.4: et tamquam funesta face 
Bellonae subiectis ignibus exuri cunctas iusserat naves. The reviewer will be 
pardoned for expressing skepticism on a subject about which we really 
know very little as yet, and for hoping that even a writer of the decadence 
may be credited with the rhythmic principles which Cicero professed (Or. 
220): “nec tamen haec ita sunt arta et constricta ut ea cum velimus laxare 
nequeamus.” But this is a question of details, which it is premature to 
consider now; the subject as a whole will be presented soon in the disserta- 
tion of Professor Clark’s pupil, Mr. A. M. Harmon. At all events, future 
editors of rhythmical prose will have to give good reasons for not following 
the method adopted here. The new use of the comma does not interfere 
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with the sense, and helps rather than hinders the reader. Only a few mark- 
ings really disturb, as xv. 8.5: Adsistimus apud vos—optimi rei publicae 
defensores,—causae, etc. Perhaps parentheses would be better here, and 
throughout the text the comma might well be placed after rather than 
within the parenthesis. 

The second volume, which the editor promises shortly, will contain 
elaborate indices, a discussion of the MSS and their interrelation, and a 
section on paleography. It will complete a truly monumental work. No 
American before has published an edition of the entire remains of an ancient 
author, based on a first-hand knowledge of all the MS evidence available 
and presenting this evidence in a commodious and final form. 


E. K. Ranp 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Die Ilias und Ihre Quellen. Von Dietrich Miuper. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1910. x+372 pp. M. 10. 


Here is another book on Homer,:a book of nearly four hundred pages 
of absolutely new and original matter. Indeed the author is so original 
that he does not quote a single modern scholar, except himself. The results 
of Homeric scholarship from Wolf to Fick are cast aside. Kleine Lieder, 
Urilias, Flickpoet, Bearbeiter, and the Aeolic Homer are summarily dismissed 
and the reader is invited “sich frei zu machen von der ungeheuren Last der 
Tradition und vorliufig die wirklichen oder vermeintlichen Errungenschaften 
unserer Homerforschung mit mir prinzipiell und konsequent zu negieren” 
(p. 4). 

The author seeks to establish the following eight theses: 

1. The Jliad is a unity, composed according to a single plan. 

2. The undoubted difficulties connected with the theory of unity are 
due to the material in which the poet worked. 

3. The Iliad belongs, not at the beginning, but at the end of a period of 
rich literary development. 

4. The literature of this period forms the sources (Quellen) of the Iliad. 

5. These sources are not songs (Lieder) in the sense of Lachmann, nor 
indeed songs in any other sense. 

6. These sources belong in but small part to the Trojan cycle. 

7. A large part of the work of Homer consisted in connecting the non- 
Trojan with the Trojan cycle. 

8. Such a task could not have been performed by chance, by organic 
development, nor by a compiler (Bearbeiter), but demanded the creative 
poet. 

Milder then undertakes to arrive at the sources of the Jliad by a careful 
study of the Jliad itself: 
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Homer set for himself the task of creating an epic on a universal basis, an 
epic in which all the Greek world should take a common part, in which all should 
have a share in the hearer’s sympathies, hence the conception of a foreign war. 

The sources for his knowledge and for the traditions of that early age were 
poems dealing with single tribes or divisions of the Greeks. The Theban-Argive 
epic which told of an attack on a walled city furnished the conception and the 
basis for the attack on Troy; a poem dealing with Thessalian raids on the shores 
of Asia Minor gave the conception of an oversea expedition and furnished the 
details for the forays of the Iliad; an expedition for plunder could not make the 
necessary appeal to the sense of justice, so another poem dealing with the rape 
of a beautiful woman supplied the moral pretext for the war; this motive was too 
slight to call on the services of such remote chieftains as Achilles and Odysseus, 
so its cogency is only vaguely assumed. A Rhodian-Lycian epic told of Tlepole- 
mus, the Rhodians, Sarpedon, Glaucus, and the Lycians; a Pylian-Epeian epic 
told of Nestor and the funeral games held in honor of Amarynkeus, the pattern 
for the games in honor of Patroclus; the story of Niobe and the loss of her 
children furnished the hint for the description of Priam in the tent of Achilles; 
the epic concerning Heracles furnished the background for the anger of Hera, 
since the anger of Hera has no pretext in A, also for the deception of Zeus, and 
the part taken by the god Sleep; Meleager and his anger, as told in I, is the 
model for the anger of Achilles. 

Whatever the traditions or fate of Troy may have been, it is the genius of 
Homer and not history that brought Nestor, Ajax, Diomede, and most of the 
other heroes before its walls. The material of these epics furnished the poet 
no basis for his grand conception of the universal idea. 


Homer’s relation to his sources is well shown in the Meleager parallel, 
a parallel given I, 529 ff.: 


In the story of Meleager anger and abandonment of the battle occupy the 
same position as in the ‘“‘wrath”’ of Achilles; in each the first phase is joined to 
defeat, the second to victory. In adversity the countrymen of Meleager send 
supplications to him in vain. The anger, the entreaties, the refusal are the same 
in each. Which is the original? The unusual anger of each presupposes some 
extraordinary cause. In the case of Meleager the cause is sufficient; the cursing 
of a son by his own mother because of his success in battle is something so terrible 
and unusual that it must rouse the anger of the son and force his withdrawal 
from battle, while the anger of Achilles is less rational and out of all proportion 
to the assumed cause. When Meleager abandoned the battle he of necessity 
remained at the scene of action, in his own city and with his own wife, but when 
Achilles renounced the war there was no reasonable alternative except to return 
home, yet he remained, full of the desire for war, hoping that he would be recalled 
into battle. The poet felt the weakness of the motive for holding Achilles, so 
invented the “plan” of Zeus and the advice of Thetis. Even in the petitions 
and the petitioners the Iliad stands on a weaker footing than in the story of 
Meleager. Real friendship fails the ambassadors, the guilty mother is lacking, 
the place of the father Oineus is taken by the foster-father Phoenix, while Patro- 
clus plays the part of the wife Cleopatra. The tears of Cleopatra move Meleager 
to immediate and personal action, while the weaker tears of Patroclus exert 
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a weaker force. Meleager yields entirely, Achilles but half; he will not go him- 
self, yet sends Patroclus. In the Jliad there is but a single embassy to Achilles, 
yet in three parts; in the epic of Meleager there are three groups, first the official 
embassy of elders and priests, then the relatives, finally his youthful friends. 
In Homer the details are varied, but the idea of three is maintained. Odysseus 
represents the officials, Ajax the friends, and Phoenix the father. Phoenix then 
is simply a substitute for Oineus. As the foster-father of Achilles he should 
properly be in the tent with him, yet the force of the pattern was such that it 
is necessary he should come to Achilles to plead, a thing so unnatural that the 
poet does not attempt to explain it or give it a motive, but simply assumes it 
as a fact; however, when he has filled the réle of a pleader, as substitute for 
Oineus, the force of the pattern fails and Phoenix remains with Achilles. 

His relation with the Theban-Argive epic is as follows: Troy is another 
Thebes, but instead of the pretext for war as given in the Seven against Thebes 
Homer adopted and adapted the Rape of Helen. The united action of several 
Greek heroes against Thebes is the basis of the idea of a union of all the Greeks 
against Troy. It is the Argives before Thebes which suggested the Argives at 
Troy, and the leader of the Argives is the leader in each. Tydeus at Thebes 
reappears in his son Diomede at Troy, while Adrastus reappears in the commander 
Agamemnon, king of Argos; and Hector is substituted for the defender of Thebes. 
Evidently the Theban epic was written from the side of the defenders, and when 
the champion goes to meet the invader he knows the combat is to be decisive, 
so bids a bitter farewell to wife and family. This exactly suits the conditions 
of the Parting of Hector and Andromache, and it is because the defender of 
Thebes reappears in Hector that Homer paints him not as a barbarian but as a 
Greek. In this part of the poem Trojan names and Trojan customs hardly 
appear; here we find such a thoroughly Greek divinity as Athena, a Greek 
priestress, Theano, and such Hellenic customs as a procession of women to the 
temple and the gift of an embroidered robe. In the present connection Androm- 
ache’s pleading for the defensive is pointless, as well as her description of 
attacks and methods of defense; there was no attack on the walls of Troy, while 
the presence of warriors mounted on chariots, so necessary a part of the Theban 
story, seems out of place in an oversea war. 

The charge made against Homer that he was unpatriotic, because he painted 
Hector in too sympathetic a manner, is to be explained as due to the material 
from which he created Hector, since he took a Greek hero from defending Thebes, 
renamed him and transferred him to Troy. 


These two illustrations give a faint impression of the wealth of the book 
and show that in Miilder’s view Homer took small suggestions, connected 
them, and filled them with life, pathos, and poetry. The few lines in which 
the story of Meleager is told show how slight the pattern is in comparison 
with the finished whole. Milder says, p. 338, 

The sources gave merely the simple, the objective, the direct, the actual 
from which the creator of the Jliad with rich fancy and consummate art created 
the complicated, the subjective, and the emotional. . . . [p. 342]. The poet 
of the Zliad must have a place among the most original and inventive of all 
lands and of all ages. 
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No one ean doubt that Homer must have drawn on preceding tradition 
and literature for his knowledge of the age described, but just because we 
have no independent knowledge of this literature or tradition it is impossible 
to decide what is due to the source and what is due to Homer. Even when 
we do have the source it is difficult to judge which is the source and which 
the imitation; Milder is certain that the speech of Priam in Iliad xxiv is 
modeled after a poem of Tyrtaeus, while to most scholars the imitation seems 
just the reverse. Here we do have the original and the copy, yet cannot 
agree; but when one attempts to reconstruct an assumed original with no 
clue except that furnished by the copy there is no check on the most rash 
hypotheses. Where I have the material from which to form a judgment I 
cannot accept Miilder’s theories in regard to original and copy, as in the 
assumed imitation of Tyrtaeus by Homer and the assumption that the anger 
of Poseidon in the Odyssey is copied from the anger of Achilles in the [liad. 

While the arguments in regard to the sources are built upon too small 
a basis, the book is still one of unusual merit and every page is full of the 
most original and brilliant observations. 


Joun A. Scorr 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. By INcramM Bywater. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909. Pp. xlvii+387. 16s. net. 


The peculiar value of the book lies in the wealth of illustration by 
which Professor Bywater endeavors to make Aristotle explain himself. 
A very striking use is also made of Isocrates. Add to this the scientific 
spirit, the fine sobriety, and textual acumen of Professor Bywater, and we 
have an edition which was much needed and which pretty well exhausts 
what antiquity can do to explain its own remains. It is a noble edition 
of the Poetics and in its way complete. But whether this famous book 
can be explained without venturing into a field from which Professor 
Bywater expressly excludes himself is another question. 

It is no doubt true that Aristotle “would be surprised to find how 
large a meaning we are able to read into some of his more incidental 
uiterances.” But if the appeal is to Aristotle redivivus, would he not be 
still more surprised at the enormous energy expended upon determining 
his ipsissima verba? Would he not find the scholarship more congenial 
which argued with him upon first principles? 

Of course what Aristotle really did mean is what we want to know, 
whether or not we like it or him for saying it, and everything depends 
upon how the metaphor of xdOapors originally suggested itself to him. 
All may agree that his first intention was a criticism of Plato. Does he 
not indeed consciously take up the mocking challenge which Plato makes 
to the champions of tragedy? Reducing to its simplest dimensions 
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Professor Bywater’s fine summary and justification of the doctrine of 
Weil and Bernays, we are to make Aristotle say that tragedy, instead of 
nourishing certain normal though disturbing human emotions, affords a 
safe and pleasurable discharge of their overplus. To this pleasant cure, 
as to drugs in general, we should resort only occasionally. Here lies the 
healing power of poetry. If not an anodyne or narcotic, it is a cathartic. 

But there is after all more assumption in this argument than at first 
sight appears. Are we to believe that the why was not as present to the 
eager mind of Aristotle as the how? Why do we take a noble delight 
in what excites pain in ordinary life? Is it not more than possible that 
this mysterious power of art was the very thing that suggested the 
metaphor to our pioneer in the theory of art? In short, are we not justi- 
fied in assuming that Aristotle is making the first fumbling attempt in 
history to detach a first principle of art? Professor Bywater is not so 
happy in his summary of opposing views. They can neither be compre- 
hended under the one head of the lustratory use of xdapois, nor are they 
all allowed for. They do not include, for example, the most interesting 
argument of Knoke, Milton is hoplessly misplaced, and Browning ignored. 
But creative instinct counts for something. There is, moreover, a sort of 
naive petulance in the way he concludes his defense of the interpretation 
of Weil and Bernays as “more consonant with fact and experience than 
the moral or disciplinary purpose which many still profess to regard as 
the true raison détre of the theatre”—as though this were the only 
alternative. 

One could have wished that Professor Bywater had stopped to con- 
sider the possibilities of the suggestion wpaxtixa for xaBaprixa in the last 
sentence of the famous passage of the Politics, which he appends to his 
text. It has a very important bearing. Aristotle shares the belief of all 
Greece in the importance of ethical music, admits the music of mpaégis 
into his state as furnishing harmless pleasure to the man in the street or 
pastime and relaxation for all, and justifies what is evidently the faint 
dawn of the splendid art of today, as affording not “harmless pleasure,” 
but a high employment of leisure (cf. Pol. v. {viii.]5. 1339a. 25-31). 

Now whether we have lost Aristotle’s development of xaapors, or he 
has failed, as often, to keep a promise, he has none the less done some- 
thing in the Poetics to explain the why, and, as we should anticipate, 
Professor Bywater is weak at such points. First of all, had Aristotle 
done nothing more than touch for the first time upon the generalizing 
power of poetry, it would have been a sufficient achievement. Has this 
no bearing upon xdOapois? Professor Bywater, it is true, quotes Diderot 
(p. 188) on the novelist Richardson with exquisite appositeness, but 
one regrets, without being able to explain, his Olympian silence as to 
Butcher’s development of this context—surely one of the finest things in 
modern English scholarship. Again, the significance of & dyapriay is 
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found to lie in that we are thus enabled to forgive or pity the hero! In 
the same connection, Twining’s interpretation of ¢AdvOpwrov (1452. b. 38) 
is dismissed, a consideration which perhaps decided the retention of 
oroxalovra: (1456. a. 21) and certainly accounts for the venturesome note 
on p. 254. But Aristotle says xai 6 dvdpeios pv ddixos dé, not Kai 6 ddixos 
pev dvdpeios 8. And, finally, there is no note on ray év peydAn dofy dvrwv 
kai evruxia . . . . (1453 a. 10-11; though he stops to note the apparent 
contradiction in 4 BeAriovos 1453 a. 16). But is there no significance in 
the doctrine that tragedy must be the “fall of something great”? 

But when Professor Bywater deals with the text, and in the main 
body of the commentary, one can feel nothing but admiration for his 
refined, if hard-headed, sobriety. No one has so well pointed out or so 
carefully collected the lapses and contradictions in the Poetics, or so 
clearly shown the apparent waning of Aristotle’s interest in his subject 
as the book goes on. 

Professor Bywater frankly undertakes at the start to prove that the 
Arabic version is of little or no value as against the final authority of A‘. 
The notes on 1447. a.17 ra yeva Erépors and 1448. a. 10-11, ra wepi rods 
Adyous are good examples of the well-known judgment which appears on 
nearly every page. One observes casually that Vahlen’s insertion of 
ei before érvyev in 1460. b. 36, is silently passed by, and, strangely, the 
commentary contains no note on the singular passage é& ot peraBaivew eis 
eiruxiav . . . . (1455. b. 28). 

We heartily accept his position that a translation of Aristotle should 
lean toward paraphrase. If somewhat bold, his version is very sure- 
footed where others stumble, as e.g. 1455. a. 30-31, mBaverara yap dard 
THs aitas picews, Where Butcher goes wrong. But one must object to “as 
having magnitude” in the definition of a tragedy, where the note also is 
defective, for the principle involved might have been illustrated at great 
length from Aristotle. Finally dpyovia may be equivalent to pédAos in 1449. 
b. 29, though this is doubtful, and to rovos in 1449. a. 27, but it is never 


our English “harmony.” 
W. S. MILNER 
University COLLEGE 


TorRoNTO 


Four Plays of Menander: The Hero, Epitrepontes, Pericei- 
romene, and Samia. Edited with Introductions, Ex- 
planatory Notes, Critical Appendix, and Bibliography, by 
Epwarp Capps. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1910. x-+ 329 pp. 

Mr. Capps’s edition of the four plays in the Cairo papyrus has a 


distinct individuality: the editor’s liberal employment of his own supple- 
ments in the filling of lacunae, his independence in the distribution of 
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the dialogue and in the interpretation of the plots, the considerable 
increase in illustrative material in the commentary, sharply differen- 
tiate this edition from its French and German predecessors. In richness 
of information and suggestion it is easily superior to anything that has 
appeared hitherto. 

The introductions are clear expositions of the action with ingenious 
solutions of the difficulties, suggestive sketches of the character treat- 
ment, and careful accounts of the interrelation of the fragments. Space 
does not permit a discussion of Mr. Capps’s efforts to disentangle the 
plots; his ingenuity is ever of the better sort: it starts from a basis of 
fact; he discriminates between plausible conjecture and sound con- 
Viction. 

The deviations from the papyrus, when it is legible, are fewer than 
in Korte’s text. To be sure, the inclusion of the recto of the St. Peters- 
burg fragment, in accord with the editor’s theory, is an innovation, but 
in this case, however one may sympathize with Kérte’s skepticism 
(Menandrea, p. xviii), one cannot deny that Mr. Capps has sufficient 
warrant for incorporating the fragment in his own constitution of the 
text. In some of the departures from the papyrus we doubt the wisdom 
of the changes. In E. 53 Svpucx’ becomes ov ratr’ on the ground that 
Smicrines could not have known the slave’s name; but we recall the 
shrewdness of Gripus in the Rudens in accepting his master as arbi- 
trator, and wonder if Syriscus was not equally clever in choosing an 
acquaintance; the first act may have provided all that the audience 
needed to understand the situation. In E. 261 airy... . <ov>veral<v 
spoils the force of the passage; any necessary “reference to the girl in 
the case” (ef. the note) is sufficiently contained in rowtrov érepov (259); 
and what point is there in Habrotonon’s mentioning her virginity (262) 
except to explain why she herself (airy) in spite of her present condition 
could properly join in the frolic of the freeborn girls (ovvérafov)? This 
view, of course, involves supplying with oi8 éyw rore a thought equiva- 
lent to that expressed in 262: she stammers, naturally enough, in stating 
the matter to Onesimus. Even in such a small matter as yeyev<v>ypeévov 
(S. 398) we wish the editor had followed the papyrus rather than Van 
Leeuwen. In E. 4-5, the interpretation of dékau 8 réoxw as a question 
will startle any reader who is following the Greek and the situation ; 
whoever expects a ydp, in place of 4¢, in the affirmative statement seems 
to us to be intruding the idiom of his own language. We are especially 
grateful for Mr. Capps’s conservatism in retaining 16 y’ dotixov of the 
papyrus (E. 340) as hardly anybody has done since the appearance of 
the princeps; but what virtue has Croiset’s punctuation? Must we 
avoid 76 y’ dotiudv 7d yivaov because of the two articles? But the 
meaning is not “the clever creature!” 16 y’ dorixov is in the predicate, 
and the two articles and the meaning are sufficiently defended by ro 
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xpnya sopwrepov a Onde (Theocr. xv. 145). In E. 850 ff., as in P. 279 ff., 
Mr. Capps accepts a theory that the monologue reports an imaginary 
conversation ; this is a matter of technique, but the mass of evidence in 
the monologues of Latin comedy is not drawn upon by the editor to 
confirm or to refute the theory. In the filling of lacunae Mr. Capps has 
been lavish: the college student will find his reading of the plays more 
interesting, and the teacher will be grateful. Nor are we disposed to 
object to the editor’s very frequent preference for his own stopgaps; the 
preference is often justified, and in the larger gaps the supplements are 
sometimes ingenious, seldom (P. 885) ill-advised. In E. 122 the choice 
of atrod is hardly supported by the reference to Kiihner-Gerth, for all 
the examples there quoted show the possessive pronoun following the 
attributive modifier; if the position of the editor’s airod must be de- 
fended, such Hellenistic examples as Theocr. v. 2; Herond. v. 7, vi. 41; 
Callim. Hymns, iii. 139, would serve the purpose better. 

In the commentary Mr. Capps has drawn freely on Latin as well as 
Greek comedy for illustration, and thereby reveals not only the meaning 
of Menander, but the background of situation and phraseology in Plautus 
and Terence. We regret the frequent comment on metrical detail ; 
Mr. White’s article makes unnecessary the space devoted to this theme ; 
if such material were condensed, Menander’s style—his freedom in the 
collocation of words, his peculiar sentence structure—and special phases 
of Hellenistic usage might receive more convincing treatment. In H. 20 
the interpretation of jovy7 is more easily understood by a comparison 
of Theocr. xiv, 27 (cf. 10) and other Greek examples than by the quota- 
tion of the Latin phrase in the note. In H. 31 does not dedidov in the 
sense of “give,” not “pay,” need comment (cf. E. 337, S. 12-13)? On 
E. 60 a reference to Wackernagel Hellenistica, p. 23, on oi would be 
helpful. In E. 177 does 6és mean “put down”? Does not rov qpérepov 
oo. 64; in the next verse suggest that Oés is hardly more than d0s?. And 
if 6é5 does = xardbes, as Mr. Capps thinks, where is the evidence that the 
omission of xara “gives to the command a peremptory tone”? Such 
examples as Theoc. v. 21; viii. 13, 14 (cf. 11, 12) suggest no peremptory 
tone. On E. 287 the editor notes: “imdOnya: pledge, security, here only 
in this meaning, instead of iaoOjxn”; but a Theran inscription of the 
second century sB.c. (JG. xii. 3. 329) is worth noting (é’ i{robéua}r 
a£voxpeor). These nouns in -ya are an interesting feature of Menander’s 
vocabulary: in E. 870 on dpmracpa Mr. Capps notes that dpzayy is the 
regular word ; it is well to remember that there are vestiges of dpracpua 
in Plato Legg. 906 D (where Burnet follows AO rather than L) and in 
Plutarch Cato Maior, xiii, where CV, according to Sintenis, read dpzayya, 
but other documents dpracya. This passage of Plutarch, also, would 
supply Mr. Capps with support for the meaning “ kidnaping expedition,” 
which seems better than Wilamowitz’ suggestion (Korte, Menandrea, 
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p. xxv,n.1). In E. 686 (and cf. P. 232) aids . . . . ra dee recalls énpov 
trai deiovs . . . . “IpuxAja (Theocr. xxiv. 61). In P. 673 Kemeny is sup- 
ported not only by rieis (678) hut by exero (663). 

Considering the enormous amount of detail the mechanical part of 
the book is remarkably well done. The use of “angles” to indicate the 
supplementary readings is a happy device for preserving an attractive 
page. Misprints are rare: p. 28, n. 2, “Geffken”; p. 53, n. on 29; p. 68, 
n. on 171, “onjpea”; p. 72, text of 206, “émexus”; p. 75, text of 224, 
“éorw”; p. 155, n. on 38, “edporo”; p. 169, n. on 201, “év xadds”; 
“complaisance” (p. 136) and “complacence” (p. 138) are waging a 
Franco-Roman war. 

Mr. Capps has very appreciably added to his achievements in the 
field of the New Comedy. Sound scholarship and the teacher’s practical 
sense have combined to make an edition of Menander that presents 
material of great value to scholars without impairing the usefulness of 
the book in the classroom. To somebody—we hardly know to whom— 
we are indebted for the fact that so much space has been given to the 
editor for the interpretation of a small amount of text; even the high 
price of the book can hardly cover the outlay involved. Under these 
circumstances the undertaking is very gratifying to all who are interested 
in the encouragement of such intelligent research. 


Henry W. Prescorr 
Tur UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Sea Kings of Crete. By James Barxiz. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1910. Pp. 259; 32 illustrations and a map. $2.00. 


This admirable summary of recent discoveries in Crete will doubtless 
prove the most popular handbook on the subject. It is better written and 
is considerably cheaper than Professor Mosso’s The Palaces of Crete, and its 
abundant illustrations render it more attractive to the layman than either 
of the other recent handbooks, viz., Professor Burrows’ The Discoveries 
in Crete and Mr. and Mrs. Hawes’s Crete the Forerunner of Greece. It is, 
moreover, written with an enthusiasm and rapidity of style that compel the 
reader’s interest. 

The first three chapters are entitled “‘The Legends,” “The Homeric 
Civilization,” and “Schliemann and His Work.” They are very readable 
but occupy more space, perhaps, than can well be spared in a book on Crete 
which contains altogether but eleven chapters. The next two chapters on 
the Knossos palace describe the results of the excavations as they were 
obtained year by year. This chronological method together with the 
author’s frequent quotations from Mr. Evans’ narratives give to these 
chapters a really dramatic interest. The writer’s enjoyment of the romantic 
side of Minoan discoveries leads him, however, to champion doubtful theories, 
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as when (p. 107) he marvels that the cross should have served at so remote 
an epoch as a religious symbol, adding ‘“‘the fact of the equal-limbed cross 
having at so early a date been the object of worship also suggests the reason 
why the Eastern church has always preferred the Greek form of cross.” 
But the evidence is scarcely sufficient to prove that the cross was a religious 
symbol, to say nothing of its being an object of worship. The chapter on 
“Phaistos and Eastern Crete” gives a summary of the excavations at other 
sites than Knossos. The treatment is very brief, and much of importance 
is omitted, especially the results of the more recent excavations. Thus 
Pseira is not even mentioned, nor is the name found on the map. Yet the 
town laid bare by Mr. Seager on this island is the most picturesque Minoan 
town found and the results obtained here though published only this summer 
have several times been summarized in periodicals. Similarly, the work 
of Mr. Xanthoudides in the Messara plain is not included. A résumé of 
these more recent discoveries would have been particularly appropriate to 
a new book on Crete inasmuch as the results of the other excavations have 
been now so often summarized. 

The seventh chapter, on ‘‘Crete and Egypt,” which profits by the author’s 
familiarity with Egyptian antiquities, gives in concise form the evidence for 
Egyptian and Cretan synchronisms. The Pulosathu mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Rameses III are, at the end of the chapter, identified with 
the Philistines, and since Hebrew tradition brought the Philistines from 
Kaphtor (Keftiu), Goliath thus appears as the last of the Minoans. The 
author does not entirely reject Professor Petrie’s system of dating, but 
gives his dates in parallel columns with those of the German school, which 
seems somewhat over-cautious in view of the ceramic evidence from Crete 
which cannot be made to fit with any system of extended dates. The depth 
of the neolithic deposit at Knossos is doubtful evidence for putting the 
beginning of the neolithic era as early as 10,000 B.c., as the author, following 
the early suggestions of the excavators, implies. Twice the words “three 
feet per millennium” occur, but surely when people lived in wattled mud 
huts, any one of which, overthrown in a storm, might leave several inches of 
mud behind, an accumulation of three feet might be expected in less than a 
thousand years. 

The next chapter, on the Minoan period, is a clear statement of the 
chronological system which has been worked out by Mr. Evans. It is per- 
haps time, however, that some changes in these divisions were made. At 
any rate it might well be suggested first, that very little is known about 
the Early Minoan I period; that no Middle Minoan II pottery appears in 
eastern Crete, making it probable that “‘Kamares” ware is technically not 
chronologically distinct from that of the preceding period; and lastly that 
there is little evidence in eastern Crete for distinguishing the Late Minoan I 
and the Late Minoan II periods. 

The last two chapters treat of ‘Life under the Sea Kings” and “ Letters 
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and Religion,” and both give delightful pictures of Minoan life. Flaws may 
be detected, as e.g., the inconsistency of accepting Mrs. Hawes’s theory that 
the shrine at Gournia was a town shrine when the author holds with Mr. 
Mackenzie, and rightly I think, that Minoan shrines were private and 
secluded. But in spite of such ready acceptance of doubtful theories the 
author accomplishes well his purpose of “offering to the general reader a 


plain account” of the Cretan discoveries. 
Evita H. Haun 
Mr. Hotyoke CoLLEeGE 


Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen Eudemos von Miletus und Verwand- 
tes. Von Ertcu ZIEBARTH. Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 


The basis of this extremely interesting and instructive study is a Milesian 
public document of the end of the third or the beginning of the second 
century B.c., which Ziebarth was permitted by those in charge of the exca- 
vations to publish in advance. Eudemos, a citizen of Miletus, had offered 
to the city in behalf of himself and his two brothers 10 talents for the edu- 
cation of ‘‘free boys,”’ and the document in question is a decree of the people 
accepting the gift and providing for the expenditure of the income. The 
fund was to be deposited in the state bank and the income of 6,000 drach- 
mas (interest 10 per cent) was to be expended by the educational authorities 
in paying the salaries of 8 teachers of whom 4 were to be instructors in 
athletics, and in providing an annual sacrifice. Thus the fund supplemented 
the sums that the city no doubt spent on the education of the ephebi and 
enabled them to institute a system of elementary instruction. One of the 
three gymnasia uncovered in the course of the excavations has with con- 
siderable probability been identified as the building used for the purpose. 
Appropriate provision was made for honoring the donor by allowing him 
and his descendants to participate in the religious rites, and a monthly 
holiday served to keep his memory alive among the boys who profited by 
his bounty. The teachers were to be selected by the assembly annually. 
Salaries—30 drachmas for athletic instructors and 40 for the others—were 
to be paid monthly. 

Instructors who wished to accompany their pupils to the games at 
which they competed were required to obtain permission from the educational 
authorities and to provide substitutes. The decree which supplements the 
existing education law (aadovoyuxds vouos) is in all probability the work 
of a special committee of the senate as Ziebarth argues, though the evidence 
adduced is not entirely conclusive. One is reminded of the frequent use 
of commissions at Athens for various purposes (cf. Foucart Bullet. de Corresp. 
Hellen. [1880] 225.ff.). 

In order to fill out from other sources the picture of the school system 

of Miletus the author adds three excellent chapters entitled, “Staat und 
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Schule,” “‘Schulstiftungen und Stiftungsschule,”’ “Aus griechischen Schulen.” 
In these chapters, particularly in the second, where the school law of Teos 
is given, full use is made of the most recently discovered epigraphical material, 
of which the author has complete command. On the whole the book offers 
welcome additions to our knowledge of ancient Greek education. One could 
wish that the commentary had included some of the matter reserved for the 
general chapters on education, for a number of questions arise in the mind 
of the reader that could most effectively be answered in the commentary. 

Rosert J. BoNNER 
Ithaque, la Grande. By A. E. H. Gorxoor. Athens: Beck & 

Barth, 1908. Pp. 38. 


To M. Goekoop, as to many others in these days, the Homeric poems 
are textbooks of geography and history; and following Homer literally, as 
Dérpfeld did when he found the beehive tombs of Triphylia and identified 
old Nestor’s Pylos at Kakovatos, he finds that Ithaca is Cephallenia. There 
were, according to his view, two Cephallenias—the great (the Mycenaean 
Ithaca) and the small (the classical Ithaca). The palace of Odysseus he 
places at the foot of Mt. St. George. Furthermore, Odysseus’ Ithaca was 
not the whole Cephallenia but only the southern province of the island; 
the rest of Cephallenia was taken up by the provinces of Dulichium and Same. 
The other points mentioned in the Odyssey M. Goekoop attempts to identify 
along the southern shore of Cephallenia. His principal argument for this 
thesis is that in A 329 ff. Odysseus’ men are called Cephallenians; but he 
fails to note that the Cephallenians under Odysseus came from the main- 
land opposite Ithaca! 

The author of this pamphlet is the same Goekoop who so generously 
put his wealth at the disposal of Dérpfeld for the first campaigns in his mag- 
nificent work on the island of Leucas-Ithaca. That he of all men should 
be one of the few unconvinced and so far from conviction that he should 


attempt to carry the controversy away over to the utterly impossible 
Cephallenia! 


WALTER MILLER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Mapkédrov Sidyjrov rept Souyyav. By ZKeyos I’. ZepBos. Athens: 
Sakellarios, 1907. Pp. 61. 


Dr. Zervos, of the medical faculty of the National University, is per- 
forming the welcome task of publishing in a series of monographs the uned- 
ited fragments of ancient Greek physicians. This, the third in the series, 
deals with Marcellus of Side. Marcellus was a contemporary of Galen 
and wrote a work on medicine in forty-two books in hexameter verse. Only 
a few pages are preserved to us in two codices, discovered recently in prose 
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version in Vienna. These, containing Marcellus’ discussion of pulse-beats, 
normal and abnormal, are given to us now in twenty-one carefully edited 
pages of this pamphlet. 

Not the least interesting feature of Marcellus’ work is found in his 
quotations from the medical works of older authorities—Chrysippus, Era- 
sistratus, Herophilus, Asclepiades, Hippocrates, etc. 

An index of words, almost full enough to be a concordance, completes 
this issue of Dr. Zervos’ series. Another, in which he will take up the 
detailed explanation of the text and of all the technical words and phrases 
in it, is promised. 


Water MILLER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Dead Language and Dead Languages. By J. P. Postaatre. London: 
John Murray, 1910. Pp. 32. 1s.=30 cents. 


The inaugural lecture for the academic year of 1909-10 at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool was given by Professor Postgate under the above 
lugubrious caption. But the address itself is full of life and vigor. It isa 
new and novel presentation of the claims of classical education for its time- 
honored place in the training of modern men. In these days our ears are 
continually dinned with opprobrious remarks about the ‘‘dead languages.” 
Long ago Clarence King, at that time director of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey, declared that “only dolts can refer to Greek as a dead language.” 
And he was right. So Professor Postgate in his address takes up the case 
of Latin and proves that Latin is just as much alive as English, or French, 
or German. There is a world of difference, he shows, between a dead lan- 
guage and a language of people that are dead. Even so, “if a great and 
world-wide Church uses Latin every day in its ritual and in the converse of 
its colleges and religious houses, and if newspapers are published in Latin 
in more than one civilized community, then to call Latin dead is perhaps a 
little premature.”’ 


WatteR MILLER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Pau, HINNEBERG. 
Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie. Des Gesamtwerkes 
Teil I, Abteilung V. Berlin und Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 
M. 12. 


The method of collaboration employed in the Cambridge English Litera- 
ture, in Lord Acton’s Cambridge Modern History, and in Petit de Julleville’s 
History of French Literature is here applied to the general history of philosophy. 
From the artistic point of view, there is some loss of unity. But it is the 
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only method that will satisfy the scientific conscience of an age of speciali- 
zation. A Zeller or a Windelband may write almost equally well on Greek 
and on modern German philosophy, but no single scholar could do this and 
at the same time produce the admirable summary of mediaeval philosophy 
which Baeumker contributes to this volume, or write of prehistoric thought 
with the competence of Wundt, of Hindoo philosophy with that of Olden- 
berg, of the philosophy of Islam with that of Goldziher, of Chinese philosophy 
with that of Grube, of Japanese philosophy with that of Tetsujiro Inouye. 
The publishers’ prospectus promises an “allgemein verstindliche 
Sprache,” and accordingly technical terms and quotations from the original 
texts are eschewed. But in the endeavor to say as much as possible in brief 
compass, the writers employ a generalized, abstract style which presupposes 
in the German reading public which they address a singularly high culture. 
This is especially noticeable in Windelband’s sketch of modern philoso- 
phy. His comment is full of interest and suggestion to those who already 
know the story. But its rapid comparisons and combinations of historical 
movements and tendencies in ‘‘-mus” from ‘‘humanismus,” ‘‘Paracelsismus,”’ 
and “Augustinismus,” to ‘‘criticismus,” “positivismus,” and “ pragmatis- 
mus’”’ will baffle the uninitiated. 
Further criticism must be confined to the section which falls within the 
scope of this journal, von Arnim’s history of the philosophy of classical 
antiquity. It is no paradox to say that its chief merit is due to the fact that 
the writer is not primarily a philosopher, but a philologist and student of 
literature. He does not attempt to probe to the bottom of metaphysical 
problems, and rarely loses himself in the cul de sac of epistemology. But 
he gives on the whole the most lucid and intelligible description of the general 
movement of philosophic ideas from Thales to Plotinus with which I am 
acquainted. His conception of the pre-Socratics, I am pleased to note, is 
that emphasized by my pupil, Dr. Clara Millerd, in her dissertation, On 
the Interpretation of Empedocles. He says (p. 119) “Indem man eine Ge- 
schichte erzihlt, wie aus dem Urstoff die Welt entstand, gibt man nicht nur 
eine genetische Erklarung des gegenwiirtigen Weltzustandes, sondern glaubt 
auch etwas auszusagen iiber das wahrhaft Seiende.” He rightly affirms the 
practical identity ‘of Anaxagoras’ “‘Urgemenge” with the “Urstoff” of 
Anaximander. The omission of all reference to the Adyos in connection 
with Heraclitus seems strange. He does not find two distinct cycles of 
creation in Empedocles, but blends them in one, to which he refers all four 
descriptions of the development of organic life. There seem to be some 
traces here of the confusion of Zeller first clearly explained in Dr. Millerd’s 
dissertation (p. 50). Unless we are to take Empedocles’ words vaguely 
and symbolically of a general evolution from chaos, we must admit (1) that 
there are two world creations, (2) that the cycle in which we live is that in 
which strife is on the increase, (3) and that Zeller’s interpretation confounds 
the two in hopeless ambiguity. 
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The account of the sophists is excellent, as we should expect from the 
author of the first chapter of the Leben und Werke des Dio von Prusa. At 
the most I should query whether too much of the Theaetetus is not attrib- 
uted to Protagoras, and too much of Xenophon to Socrates. The homo 
mensura is said to mean the individual man—rightly, so far as we may sup- 
pose Protagoras to have raised the question at all. 

The treatment of Plato is admirable in lucidity, directness, and warmth 
of appreciation. The ethical, religious, and social aspects of Plato’s thought 
are properly emphasized. A specialist may take exception to some things 
said of the metaphysics. But as it is in any case impossible to make this 
intelligible to the general public even of philologists such criticism would 
be captious. There is real insight in the statement (p. 151) “Die Tatsache, 
dass ein Ding viele Eigenschaften hat, stellte sich fiir den Griechen aus 
sprachlichen Griinden in der Form dar, dass Ein Ding vieles ist.” He is 
right in denying that the Ideas are thoughts of God, that matter is yi dv, 
and that Plato changed his terminology in regard to péefis. But he 
misses the psychological or epistemological necessity for affirming ideas of 
everything, and he errs in tracing a development of the idea of immortality 
from the Symposium to the Phaedrus and the Phaedrus to the Phaedo; 
in affirming that the airo {aov of the Timaeus is God; and, as was to be 
expected, in his interpretation of the Idea of Good. With many other critics, 
he fails to see that the Idea of Good may be the highest idea for the ethics and 
sociology of the Republic and the teleological nature philosophy of the 
Timaeus, without being the most comprehensive idea in logical extension for 
the purposes of the dialectical and ontological dialogues. 

The only exceptions that I have to take to the clear and helpful sum- 
mary of Aristotelianism are (1) the distinction between adpxai=axioms and 
dpxai=concepts is not sufficiently brought out; (2) the fundamental 
ambiguity of ovaéa in Aristotle, of which Gomperz makes so much, is ignored 
or evaded; (3) the statement (p. 183) that a plant has no sensation because 
“es fehlt ihr an einem seelischen Zentralorgan,”’ repeats, I think, an old 
error of Zeller’s to which I have elsewhere cailed attention. The peoorns 
does not mean a central organ of the soul, but as Themistius, says, (p. 144.5) 
TO Copa ev pecoTyTe Kexpapevov TOV dmTOv évavTIWCEWY. 

The Epicurean zpéAnyes, von Arnim says, cannot be an innate idea. 
He explains it, if I may borrow the terminology of Romanes, as an infallible 
“recept”’ from sense experience. He does not attempt to reconcile this 
view with the fact that there is a rpoAnycs or natural anticipation that the 
gods are eternal. Nothing is said of the beginnings of the development 
of an empirical logic of induction in the later Epicureans. There is a good 
account of Stoicism, and an admirable chapter on Plotinus, with which the 
sketch closes. The last two centuries of neo-Platonism are judiciously 
omitted. Little worth while could be said of them in the space available. 

Paut SHOREY 
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Ethos. Studien zur alteren griechischen Rhetorik. Von Dr. Wiz- 
HELM Stss. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1910. Pp. 
v+273. M. 8. 


In the broader sense of the word, Dr. Siiss identifies the doctrine of ethos 
with the psychological theory of rhetoric in general. The old Sicilian rhetoric 
of Corax, Tisias, Antiphon, and. Lysias dealt, he tells us, objectively with the 
facts by arguments based on abstract probability, ra eixdra. Its method 
of teaching was the memorizing of réro. The rhetoric of Gorgias, fol- 
lowed, he thinks, by Plato, Isocrates, and Alcidamas, applied psycho- 
logical insight to the influencing of the subjectivity of the hearer or 
judge. It thus came to attribute more importance to ornamental diction, 
order, and disposition, as also to the xa:pds, or fit occasion, and to the 
faculty of extempore speech which enables a speaker to adjust himself to 
xapos. In the working out of these ideas, Dr. Siiss rehandles the old prob- 
lem of the historical relation of Plato, Isocrates, and Alcidamas, and con- 
cludes that we must attribute to Gorgias not only nearly everything which 
these writers have in common but everything in the context of his parallel 
passages for which he can find any conceivable association with real or 
conjectured words and ideas of the Leontine rhetor. 

The remainder of the book follows the doctrine of ethos in the more 
specific sense through the Rhetoric to Alexander, and Aristotle, and analyzes 
the later authorities in the course of an investigation of the sources of Aris- 
totle’s third book. This study of the theory is followed by a chapter on the 
practice, supplemented by a Topik of Bescheltung, or billingsgate, extending 
from Eupolis to Claudian. No student of Greek rhetoric can fail to derive 
much stimulus and instruction from this work. If I proceed to indicate some 
reserves, they are only such as cautious minds must feel with regard to a 
large part of present-day philological inquiry. The desire to get new results, 
to make a point, to establish a system, the endeavor to extract more from 
defective evidence than it contains, constantly confuses both the logic and the 
critical judgment of excellent scholars. Dr. Siiss’s previous book, De 
personarum antiquae comoediae Atticae usu atque origine, showed that he had 
not escaped this tendency, of which Diimmler was the most conspicuous 
representative. He there (p. 38) actually cites Lucian Nigrinus 2 to illus- 
trate the combination of oculist and Platonic philosopher in the same 
person! 

As regards the present work, it is entirely conceivable that Plato and Isoc- 
rates owed more to Gorgias than we can now perceive, and it is certain that 
there must have been some personal and historical connection between Plato’s 
Phaedrus, Isocrates’ tract against the Sophists, and Alcidamas’ polemic 
against written speeches. But on neither of these points is the certainty 
which Dr. Siiss aims at to be attained by the method of reasoning which he 
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employs. I must limit myself to a few illustrations. On p. 81, he says “ Die 
gvors stellen alle drei in Gegensatz zu der Memoriertechne an die Spitze 
des Systems.” It is impossible to reconcile Isocrates and Alcidamas in this 
fashion, or to dispose of the fact that Alcidamas’ essay is mainly directed 
against Isocrates. Isocrates and Plato emphasize vous in protest against 
the exaggerated professions of those who claim for teaching more than it can 
accomplish, while Alcidamas merely affirms that it requires more natural 
ability, pvors, to speak extempore than to write an elaborate speech. On p. 
20, Dr. Siiss explains the resemblance of Isocrates’ phrase, yuyys .... Sofa- 
oruns épyov, and Plato Gorgias 463A, yuyjs .. . . oroxaorixys by the 
assumption that the definition goes back to Gorgias, who, he thinks, employs 
both synonyms. The simple explanation, as I have elsewhere shown, is 
that Plato in answer to Isocrates’ frequent opposition of d0ga to the Platonic 
émotnpn wickedly substitutes croxacrixys in parody. 

The defense of the reading zpayparwv for ypappdrev in Isoc. 13. 10 is 
unsuccessful. The entire context absolutely requires ypappdrwv. Sec. 11 
is merely a personal digression, and the argument against the justice of the 
comparison of the teaching of rhetoric to the teaching of ypdypara is con- 
tinued and elaborated in sec. 12. As a final and typical example I may take 
the arguments used to transfer to Gorgias the Platonic definition of rhetoric 
as a Yryaywyia 8a Adywv. This is proved by a citation of the &en da 
Abywv éxwdai érayayol pSovys from Gorgias Helena 10, and by reference to 
Isocrates 2. 49 and 9.10. Now it is of course possible that Gorgias may have 
used the word Ywxaywyia somewhere. The weakness of the argument is that it 
totally overlooks the fundamental distinction between Isocrates’ and Plato’s 
use of the word. In 2. 49 Isocrates is not speaking as a rhetorician, but as a 
moralist. The multitude prefer entertainment to profit, hence poets (and 
epideictic rhetors) seek to entertain (Yvyaywydv) rather than to admonish. 
So in Evag. 10 the point is merely that poetry possesses in rhythm and other 
ornaments means of entertaining and moving the feelings which prose lacks. 
Plato on the other hand is thinking of the art of persuasion, and with a char- 
acteristic recurrence to etymology defines rhetoric as a guidance of the soul 
by discourses. This appears in the later statement that some souls are easily 
persuaded, that is, led, by one type of argument, and others by another. 
There is no real connection between the Isocratean and the Platonic passages, 
and Dr. Siiss’s insistence on the mere word is as uncritical as is Diimmler’s 
argument that the Isocratean passage is an intentional sneer at Plato. It 
would require a volume to test all of Dr. Siiss’s hypotheses in this way. I can 
only repeat in conclusion that, despite my distrust of much of the conjec- 
tural reasoning, the book is one which no student of the history of Greek 
rhetoric can afford to neglect. 


PauL SHOREY 
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Aristophanes and the Political Parties at Athens. By Maurice 
CrotseT. Translated by JAMES Logs. London: Macmillan, 
1909. Pp. xx+192. 


“A proper political history of Athenian comedy,” which will neglect 
neither the viewpoint of the historian nor that of the littérateur, has yet 
to be written. M. Croiset proposes to fill this want in some degree in 
the case of Aristophanes, for whom alone of the comic poets the evidence 
is at all satisfactory. In the course of the work he hopes to answer some 
of the questions which arise in regard to the political affiliations of Aris- 
tophanes and the poet’s attitude toward the Athenian democracy. 

In his introduction, the author sets forth at once a striking thesis. 
Prior to the Peloponnesian war, the “rural democracy” constituted an 
actual majority of the citizen body. The radical “city democracy” of 
Athens proper and the Piraeus prevailed in the assembly, which the 
country folk seldom attended; but in the theater the rural party were in 
the majority. In comedy the latter found their true spokesman, and 
they “used it to take revenge on the city and on those whom the city 
admired.” This relation between comedy and the rural democracy 
would probably appear much more clearly did we possess the lost litera- 
ture of the fifth-century comedy. 

Aristophanes, by birth and education, entertained a natural predilec- 
tion for this rural party. In common with the other poets of comedy, 
he gleaned much of his material from the gossip of the clubs, but was 
not in sympathy with the extreme oligarchs. This combination of influ- 
ences resulted in no fixed policy, but in an unstable and essentially per- 
sonal point of view. To Cleon, however, and extremists of his type the 
poet was unalterably opposed, and the change in the Athenian democ- 
racy to which the demagogues contributed he viewed with profound 
regret. Properly speaking he belonged to no party, but in him we find 
the champion of the country and of Athenian tradition, and the opponent 
of those whom he regards as the corruptors of the Athenian spirit. 

The plays fall into three main groups, representative of three periods 
of time, and illustrating the poet’s changing policy. The Babylonians, 
the Acharnians, the Knights, and the Wasps form a “sort of satirical 
tetralogy” aimed at the demagogues, as typified in Cleon. The Clouds 
expresses popular, not aristocratic, thought, and shows ignorance on the 
part of Aristophanes of the true values of the Socratic teaching. In the 
Peace, the poet celebrates the ending of the war, recapitulates the 
reasons for his policy, and reviews his fight against the demagogues. 
Throughout this period, he is aggressive, even violent, but nowhere does 
he appear as a “party man” or as an opponent of true democracy. 

The plays of the second period show a marked change. They are 
less bitter in tone, and exhibit no well-defined program. The Birds con- 
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tains only scattered allusions and little trace of a settled purpose; the 
Thesmophoriazusae cannot be regarded as having a serious political 
meaning. The Lysistrata, while a plea for peace and harmony, and an 
expression of the awakening Pan-Hellenic spirit, is too fanciful to be a 
serious program of peace. The Frogs is ethical and social, rather than 
political, and seems to be aimed at the growing tendency toward indi- 
vidualism, while the parabasis contains a playful warning against 
intolerance on the part of the restored democracy. Throughout this 
second period, Aristophanes shows himself as frankly democratic, but 
favoring a moderate democracy in which harmony and sincere reconcilia- 
tion are to prevail. 

The two plays of the last period are of slight importance politically. 
The Ecclesiazusae in its first part satirizes conditions at Athens, the 
second part is merely a “series of mad conceits.” The Plutus contains 
little worthy of comment. The conclusions reached in the course of 
these discussions are summed up by the author in the following words: 
“The essential point is not to regard him (Aristophanes) as a party man. 
The substance of his political attitude was rather a sentiment, in part 
instinctive, than a conviction.” 

M. Croiset’s interesting theory in regard to the alliance between 
comedy and the rural democracy can scarcely be accepted without 
reserve.' It is difficult to believe that the political complexion of the 
audiences in the theater differed so materially from that of the popular 
assemblies as a literal interpretation of the passages cited might indicate. 
It is more reasonable to find an explanation of the tolerance with which 
the comic attacks on democracy were received in a general recognition 
of their playful character and in the license which has always been the 
privilege of the comic poet. Comedy is by nature conservative, and finds 
its best material in extremes and innovation. The statement of the 
Pseudo-Xenophon (Pol. Ath. II. 18), that the comedy of the fifth century 
attacked, not so much the poor or the Syporixoi as the rich, the nobly 
born, or the influential, and that attacks upon the djpyos as a whole were 
not permitted, would seem to require explanation, since it involves a 
partial contradiction of the author’s thesis. 

Some few inaccuracies appear. dypouxos dpynv, can hardly be taken 
as evidence that Demos is depicted as a “rustic,” representing the 
peasantry (p. 84), since the word dypoxos is here used in its derived 
meaning, with regard to the temper of Demos, and is not a reference to 
the country. The statement on p. 91 that Aristophanes, in the event of 
his conviction on the charge gevias brought by Cleon, “would probably 
have been subjected to a ruinous fine, expelled from the city, and thus 
deprived of the right further to occupy himself with public affairs,” 


1Mr. Rennie (The Acharnians of Aristophanes, London, 1909) discusses this thesis 
at greater length in his introduction (pp. 8ff.) and finds it overstated. 
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is incorrect. He would have been sold as a slave, and his entire property 
confiscated. On p. 101, Aristotle, Cons. Ath. 63, should not be cited for 
the jury system of the fifth century, since the passage describes the 
courts of the late fourth century. It is difficult to believe that Birds 
40-41 (p. 122) is a specific allusion to the prosecutions which followed 
the affair of the Hermae. It is merely a commonplace in regard to 
Athens which twice finds a place in the earlier plays of Aristophanes 
(Peace 503-5, Clouds 207-8) and is elaborated in the Pseudo-Xenophon- 
tic treatise already referred to (III. 2). The references in the footnotes 
are sometimes wanting in accuracy (e.g., p. 6, n. 1, Xenophon Memor. 
vii. 6 should be III. vii. 6). A number of the references to the Pseudo- 
Xenophon lack the chapter (e.g., pp. 67-68). 

None of the slight inaccuracies pointed out mars the charm or impairs 
the usefulness of the book. M. Croiset’s enthusiasm and keen apprecia- 
tion of the poet make every page vivid and interesting. The reader who 
cannot agree with all of his theories or accept all of his explanations will 
none the less be the first to recognize the value of his work. 

Mr. Loeb offers a translation which affords slight occasion for adverse 
criticism. It is clear, smooth, and idiomatic, and, best of all, preserves 
in large measure the charm and spirit of the original. The English 
edition is enriched by an introduction from Professor John Williams 
White, and is made especially valuable by the addition of a satisfactory 
index —a feature which should be found in every philological work. 


Gerorae M. CaLtHoun 
Tur UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive: A Quest. By Epwarp A. 
SONNENSCHEIN. London: John Murray, 1910. 


In a brief preliminary discussion touching original modal conditions in 
Indo-European, the author of this paper rejects the commonly accepted 
view that Indo-European was equipped with a series of complete and uni- 
form modal systems, to each of which (e.g. the subjunctive) was attached 
a single root idea from which may be derived all the specific applications 
of a given mood as shown by Latin, Greek, etc.; he inclines rather to the 
not yet very popular theory that the meanings attached to the moods in 
Indo-European were miscellaneous and shifting, and that the well-differ- 
entiated modal uses of the historical period are the result of a long and 
gradual process of specialization and delimitation. In the course of this 
preliminary discussion he reviews the monograph of Oertel and Morris on 
The Nature and Origin of Indo-European Inflection, giving to it an inter- 
pretation which I think the authors hardly expected. 

In the present article, however, Sonnenschein is not primarily concerned 
with the problem of original Indo-European modal uses; for he believes 
that, quite aside from the question of original modal conditions, there still 
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can be found running through the uses of the Latin subjunctive a common 
strain that gives unity to the various functions of the mood. To discover 
this common strain is the object of the “quest,’”’ an investigation which 
proceeds along rather unusual lines. To put in a clear light the method 
followed, it is necessary to review briefly certain principles of the psychology 
of language. 

Roughly speaking, three mental processes are associated with verbal 
communication between two persons, namely (1) the birth of the thought 
in the mind of the speaker, (2) the process by which the thought is clothed 
in words, and (3) the steps by which the hearer (through the words) dis- 
cerns the speaker’s thought. Unfortunately, the nomenclature of psycho- 
logical syntax is sometimes applied in such a way as to obscure the differ- 
ence between processes (1) and (2). As a matter of fact, of course, the 
two things may be absolutely distinct; for a speaker’s thought may be 
quite clear to himself (i.e. he may know exactly “what he wants to say’’) 
before he begins to choose a form of words by which to unfold the idea to 
the hearer. 

The birth of the thought in the mind of the speaker (process 1) we may 
well leave to the professed psychologist; but the student of syntax is vitally 
interested in processes (2) and (3), which have to do with the transmission 
of thought from speaker to hearer; and the value to syntax of study along 
these lines is abundantly demonstrated by the discovery of such illuminating 
principles as that of defining parataxis, a doctrine upon which Sonnenschein 
places much dependence in the present paper. 

It was probably through a study of the process by which the speaker’s 
thought is clothed in words that the principle of defining parataxis was 
discovered. The workings of this principle can well be illustrated in con- 
nection with the words ‘Be gone,” a phrase which (according to circum- 
stance) may express entreaty, imperative demand, or permission. Ordinarily 
the tone of a speaker using these words would sufficiently indicate the color 
of the thought, yet there are often added co-ordinate defining phrases 
which put the matter beyond the peradventure of a doubt. The addition 
of such supplementary defining phrases is particularly common in colloquial 
speech, and in written documents (where the tone of voice is lost) they are 
specially helpful in determining the meaning; for example: (1) Be gone 
at once, I pray you (entreaty); (2) Be gone at once. I'll brook no delay 
(imperative demand); (3) Be gone at once. None shall hinder you (per- 
mission). From the point of view of the process by which thought is clothed 
in words (process 2), it would seem natural to say that the central phrase 
in the above examples illustrates three distinct uses of the imperative 
mood, and that the defining parataxis in each case simply helps to make 
more explicit the meaning which the writer or speaker means the central 
phrase to convey. But Sonnenschein, who apparently is working from the 
point of view of the steps by which the hearer arrives at the writer’s or 
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speaker’s thought (process 3), evolves an argument which gives a very differ- 
ent turn to the doctrine of defining parataxis. 

Thus, of the above illustrative sentences he would say that, since in 
each case it is the speaker’s tone of voice and the defining phrase that make 
clear to the hearer the notion of entreaty, imperative demand, or permission, 
it follows that the imperative mood (“Be gone’’) does not per se express 
any one of these notions; rather, it is the expression of a more general idea 
which lies at the root of each of these particular notions, and thus binds 
together all the uses of the mood into a unity. 

Applying this method of argument to the subjunctive, Sonnenschein 
examines the standard categories of subjunctive meaning (prospective, 
volitive, etc.), endeavoring to strip from each any accessory notion that 
might in any concrete case be gathered by the hearer from the tone of the 
speaker, defining phrases, or any other auxiliary source. In this way he 
hopes to discover, so to speak, a core of pure subjunctive meaning underlying 
all the specific uses of that mood and establishing its unity. Such a common 
element he believes is found in the notion of obligation, and devotes the 
latter part of the paper to showing how this idea underlies the uses of the 
subjunctive even in dependent clauses. 

Many will question the validity of the assumption that we can reach a 
core of modal meaning by subtracting all the defining elements which 
involve the particular instances of the use of a given mood. For, even 
looking at the matter from the point of view of the process by which the 
hearer arrives at the speaker’s or writer’s thought, it might very well be 
argued that a given mood stands in general for several distinct meanings, 
and that the defining elements in a concrete case simply help the hearer to 
decide which of the different meanings the speaker or writer intends the 
mood form to convey; just as when a Latin sentence opens with an adjective 
with the termination -a, the hearer or reader realizes at once that the word 
stands in some particular case, but what that case is he cannot determine 
until the context sheds its light on the situation. (The force of this argu- 
ment will be the more manifest if written examples are used, thus excluding 
the defining elements of a speaker’s tone and manner.) 

Aside from the question of method, it will perhaps also be said that if 
obligation is a conception that pervades all uses of the subjunctive, it is 
strange that we have been so slow to realize that dominating note of the 
mood; and many will object to certain interpretations in particular, such as 
that by which putes, videas, etc., are made to appear as “‘shall” subjunctives. 

But such considerations do not determine the value of Sonnenschein’s 
monograph, which, as recording the impressions of a mature and sympa- 
thetic student of Latin, may be read with interest and profit by all. The 
interpretations are often illuminating, and the whole is pervaded by a 
literary atmosphere as pleasing as it is rare in treatises on syntax. 

H. C. Nurrine 
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Die Buchrolle in der Kunst: archdologischantiquarische Unter- 
suchungen zum antiken Buchwesen. Von Turopor Birt. 
Mit 190 [191] Abbildungen. Pp. ix+352. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1907. 


Just twenty-five years have elapsed between the appearance of 
Theodor Birt’s Antikes Buchwesen and the present work. Although, 
perhaps, it is less important in scope and subject-matter than the earlier 
book, this elaborate study of the scroll as it appears in art is a useful 
contribution, exhibiting the same qualities of untiring search for all pos- 
sible material bearing on the theme, fresh judgments on that material, 
careful exposition of fact, often enlivened by a pertinent comparison with 
modern practice, and a genius for classification which in combined com- 
prehensiveness and attention to detail is admirable, even for a German. 
After treating the Egyptian use of the scroll, Birt proceeds to distinguish 
and characterize seven types of gesture and posture assumed in holding 
the papyrus roll. Five are observed when the book is still unrolled; one 
belongs to the actual reading, and one attitude is typical of the interrup- 
tion or ending of the reading. 

The last quarter-century since Das antike Buchwesen was published 
has been notable for its advances in the field of papyrology, and one sec- 
tion is accordingly devoted to a reconsideration of the Greek and Roman 
book in the light of this later information. Birt takes up again such 
topics as the rise of the book among the Greeks, its material and form, 
the arrangement of the writing, titles, seals, and libraries, with the 
various sorts of repositories for storing books. This is perhaps the most 
important section for the student of literature. Besides a mastering of 
the literary evidence, we have here all the testimony that vase-paintings, 
statues, and reliefs on stelae and sarcophagi can afford. This portion of 
the book is a welcome supplement to the more concise expositions of 
Dziatzko and Kenyon. 

There follows a noteworthy section on the Column of Trajan, con- 
ceived of as a monumental picture-book, set up in the central court of 
Trajan’s library to publish his exploits. The author ingeniously com- 
pares the Spartan skytale: the scenes in the Trajanie wars are in like 
fashion wound round a shaft to make an dyyeAos dp60s, nixépwv oxutdda 
Mooav. The discussion closes with an account of the survival of the 
ancient book-form and attitude assumed in reading it in the Middle 
Ages, and with a classified table of the monuments cited throughout the 
work. The illustrations are uneven in scale and execution, but one leaves 
the reading of this lucid and well-printed book with the feeling that here, 
at least, archaeology and philology have been combined with fruitful 
results. 

Cuar.es Burton Guiick 


HarvarkD UNIVERSITY 
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Manuel de paléographie latine et frangaise. Par Maurice 
Prov. 38¢ Edition, entidrement refondue. Accompagnée 
d’ un album de 24 planches. Paris: Alphonse Picard et 
Fils, 1910. 8vo, pp. 509. 


The extensive changes in this new edition of Prou’s manual make it 
a much more useful handbook on Latin paleography, especially for 
classical students, by whom the former editions were consulted chiefly 
on account of the “ Dictionnaire des Abbréviations.” The present edition 
is not merely a revision of the second edition of 1892, but is in many 
respects practically a new work. A thoroughgoing rearrangement of the 
material has been made in the direction of a more systematic treatment. 
The order of the chapters has been considerably changed, and new chap- 
ters and sections have been added to fill up the manifest lacunae in the 
older work, and to bring the new edition abreast of recent developments. 
The increase in the number of pages from 403 to 509 does not fully rep- 
resent the increase in the scope of the work, for the reason that the 
facsimiles, which were formerly printed in the body of the work, have 
been consigned to a separate album of 24 plates, and further space has 
been saved by the transfer to footnotes of much of the detailed informa- 
tion which in the former edition broke the continuity of the text. 

Chap. vi, which, in the older edition, dealt with the writing materials 
and writing instruments of the Middle Ages only, has been rewritten to 
include the imperial period of Rome as well, and now forms chap. i of 
the new edition. The section on papyrus, in particular, has been greatly 
augmented in the light of the papyri discovered in Egypt in recent years 
by Petrie and by Grenfell and Hunt, and has been furnished, in the 
footnotes, with an extensive special bibliography of the recent literature. 
The pre-Carolingian period (chap. i of the second edition) is now divided 
into two chapters (ii and iii of the new edition), the first dealing with 
the Roman scripts, and the second with the national hands. The 
chapter on the Roman scripts has now prefixed to it a brief account of 
the Latin alphabet, and the arrangement of the scripts under majuscule 
and minuscule is much more rational than that of the previous edition. 
The capital cursive now precedes the uncial script, and receives a much 
more extensive treatment, which takes full account of the additional 
examples of the older Roman cursive found in the papyri of Egypt. Its 
historical development is illustrated by a chronological table tracing the 
growth of the cursive characters in Egypt from 41 to 247 a.v, The later 
cursive of the Ravenna documents is now treated as a minuscule cursive, 
and the semi-uncial script as a pre-Caroline minuscule. The section 
which dealt with the national hands has now been expanded into a chapter, 
and gives a fuller and more rational treatment of their development. 
The relationship of the Lombardic, Merovingian, and Visigothic hands 
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to the minuscule cursive, concerning which nothing is said in the older 
edition, is now clearly set forth, and the arrangement of the chapter is 
improved by waiving claims of patriotism and giving the Lombardic hand 
precedence over the Merovingian. The chapter on Abbreviations has 
been expanded in two directions, (1) by a much fuller discussion of the 
contractions of Nomina Sacra, and their origin, in the light of the 
recent work of Ludwig Traube (1907), and (2) by the addition of a section 
of seventeen pages, written by Maurice Jusselin, on Notae Tironianae 
and their relationship to the abbreviations of the Middle Ages. In the 
chapters on the Carolingian and post-Carolingian periods alterations are 
relatively fewer. The author has neglected the opportunity to remedy a 
manifest defect of the previous edition in connection with the latter 
of these two periods, and particularly the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. He has again made the mistake of confining himself too 
closely in his treatment of the book hands to the MSS of France, to the 
neglect of the rest of Europe, and Italy in particular, which at this time 
is, to the Latinist at least, quite as important as France. The “ Diction- 
naire des Abbréviations” has undergone no change except that to it is 
now prefixed a brief historical account of previous collections of a similar 
nature. 

To sum up, the value of a very useful book has been greatly increased 
by the addition of much new material, and a more systematic arrange- 
ment of the old. 

F. W. Surpiey 


Kosmas und Damian. Texte und Einleitung. Von Lupwie Drevus- 
NER. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1907. Pp. 1-240. 


In his book De Incubatione (Leipzig, 1900) Deubner devoted a section 
of his chapter on incubation in the Christian church to the miracle-working 
saints, Cosmas and Damian. His present work gives us a series of critical 
texts with an elaborate introduction and full indices. 

The Greek church recognized three pairs of saints by the name of 
Cosmas and Damian: one of Asiatic origin, the second Roman, the third 
Arabian. Their festivals, as recorded in the Synaxarium of the church, fall 
respectively on November 1, July 1, and October 17. It has, however, long 
been recognized that only one of these pairs can be original, from which the 
other two have been derived. That the original was in all probability the 
Asiatic pair Deubner shows conclusively. Their cult and the legends of their 
lives and marvelous works began in Constantinople, where the two saints 
were the Christian successors of the Dioscuroi, whose shrine of healing was 
founded by the eponymous Byzas, according to the legend preserved in a 
fragment of Hesychius of Miletus. Although Deubner makes the succession 
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of the Christians to the pagans apparent, he is unable to discover the source 
whence the names Cosmas and Damian were derived.’ 

The original Asiatic pair were saintly physicians who, after a life of 
beneficent works for which they refused pay, met death in peace; but in 
the course of time the tendency to give saints the crown of martyrdom led 
to the formation of the other two pairs, of which the Roman were said to 
have suffered under the emperor Carinus, the Arabian under Diocletian and 
Maximian. The three pairs, however, did not enjoy equal honor in all 
parts of the Christian world. In the Greek church the Asiatic and Roman 
pairs were especially revered; in the west the Arabian martyrs were the 
favorites. To them was dedicated by Pope Felix IV (526-30) the old 
basilica on the Roman forum, which was held in high esteem in later cen- 
turies. Their martyrium was apparently invented in Rome. 

The texts, which occupy pp. 87-225, give first the lives and miracles of 
the Asiatic saints and then the martyria of the other two pairs. These texts 
depend on a complicated tradition in which thirty-six manuscripts are 
represented, dating from the tenth to the fourteenth centuries inclusive. 
No manuscript contains more than a fraction of tle whole. The task 
of bringing order to this entangled mass of material required no little skill, 
but Deubner seems to have accomplished the work with a high degree of 
success. He has increased the number of miracles known from twenty-six 
to forty-eight, and in every way has enlarged our knowledge of these impor- 
tant saints. The words of Tillemont which Deubner prefixes to his work, 
“TL’histoire de 8. Cosme et 8S. Damien se peut dire entiérement incertaine 
et inconnue,” are happily no longer true. The book is in every way worthy 
of the man to whose memory it is dedicated—Hermann Usener. 

CuiFFoRD HERSCHEL Moore 


Hans Blaufuss: Rémische Feste und Feiertage nach den Tractaten iiber 
fremden Dienst (Aboda zara) in Mischna, Tosefta, Jerusalemer 
und babylonischem Talmud. Beilage zum Jahresberichte des 
K6nigl. Neuen Gymnasiums in Niirnberg. Niirnberg, 1909. 


In the Mishna, Aboda zara, 1, 3, we read: ‘‘‘These are the festivals of 
foreign religion, the Calends, the Saturnalia, the Q.ratisim, the Genusia 
of the kings—day of birth and day of death,’ says Rabbi Meir; but the 
learned say: ‘Every case of death, when the body is burned, is connected 
with foreign religion. If the body is not burned, it is not connected with 
foreign religion. The day on which the beard is cut, the day on which the 
hair is cut, the day of landing, the day on which one was freed from prison, 

1In his review of Weyh Die syrische Kosmas- und Damian Legende (Schweinfurt, 


1910) in the Berl. phil. Wochenschrift, No. 41 (1910), col. 1286, Deubner now abandons 
his view that the Christian saints were directly concerned with the Dioscuroi. 
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the day on which one made a feast for his son—here only the day and only 
the individual are forbidden.’ ”’ 

It is evident at a glance that certain of the festivals here named are of 
familiar Roman origin; others are not so easily recognized. Blaufuss devotes 
his program to the elucidation of the entire passage and to the identification 
of the festivals whose character is not evident to the classical philologist. 
In this notice we will give briefly his results. 

From the Jerusalem Talmud 1, 2 it appears that by the Calends is meant 
the Roman festival of the new year which fell on January 1 and 3, January 
2 being a dies ater; the Jewish interdict against dealings with the Gentiles 
on the Saturnalia was limited to the day of the public sacrifice and convivium, 
December 17. The group of festivals indicated by the Q.ratisim is not so 
apparent, but passages in the Tosephta, the Jerusalem and Babylonian 
Gemaras, show that the dies imperii (natalis imperit) of Augustus, April 16, 
and the dies imperti of his successors are meant. The name Q.ratisim 
Blaufuss connects with the Greek xparnows=imperium. Genusia is easily 
recognized as yevéouw, i.e., the birthdays of the emperors and also the 
days on which the divi received their consecrationes. Here not the day only, 
but the three days preceding the festival were forbidden. Furthermore we 
should note that after the yevéou the Tosephta names as interdicted 
also the day of the emperor’s marriage, the days on which he assumed new 
offices, as for example March 6, on which Augustus in 12 B.c. became ponti- 
fex maximus, and the day on which he recovered from a sickness. All the 
above are public festivals, feriae publicae, and as such were celebrated 
throughout the empire. The remaining are feriae singulorum, on which the 
prohibition extended only to the individual celebrant. It is well known 
that the dedication of the beard and hair when first cut was a Greek custom 
adopted by the Romans, and that such a dedication was made the occasion 
of a family festival. (Vide Statius Silv. 3, 4 and Vollmer’s commentary 
thereto; also Martial 9, 16. 17. 36.) The successful completion of a voyage 
was celebrated with a sacrifice known as éxBarypw, and the day on which 
this was offered must be the ‘‘day of landing’ named in the Mishna. Like- 
wise a sacrifice, xatirnpu according to Hesychius, was made on release 
from prison. Finally ‘the day on which one made a feast for his son’’ is 
shown by the Jerusalem Talmud, Aboda zara 1, 3, to be the day of the son’s 
marriage. 

Thus the passage in the Mishna bears testimony to the influence of 
imperial Rome on thé exclusive people. So far as one can judge who is not 
a Semitic scholar, Blaufuss has correctly interpreted his material, and so 
has made a contribution to our knowledge of the civilization of the Roman 
Empire. It is to be regretted that he did not touch some of the larger 
questions suggested by his work, but possibly the limitations of a program 


forbade that. 
CuirForRD HERSCHEL Moore 
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Dares-Studien. By OTmar ScHIssEL VON FLESCHENBERG. Halle 
a. S.: Niemeyer, 1908. Pp. 171. 


The work of Dares falls into two parts: an introduction, comprising 
chaps. i-xi, and the historia proper, which opens with the gallery of heroes 
and heroines in chaps. xii and xiii. It is with these portraits that Schissel 
begins his studies. Similar portraits are found in the works of the Byzan- 
tines Malalas and Isaac Porphyrogennetus; but the latter’s heroic gallery 
was long ago shown to be directly borrowed from that of the former. By 
an elaborate study of Dares’ descriptions and by an extended comparison 
of them with those of Malalas—a task which occupies more than half his 
book—Schissel comes to the conclusion that the Latin writer was unques- 
tionably using freely a Greek original, and that this was identical with the 
source employed by Malalas. He then passes on to a discussion of Dares, 
chap. xiv, which, against Wagener in Phil., 38, 103 ff., he maintains was 
drawn directly from JI. ii. 494-760; he further holds that J. ii. 816-77 was 
likewise the immediate source of the list of Trojans in chap. xviii, although 
this last has been influenced also by the Ilias Latina 233-35. From this rela- 
tion Schissel somewhat illogically draws the bold conclusion that the entire 
list was not found in the Greek original, but was added by the Latin adapter 
from a Latin source. He closes his discussion of the second part of Dares’ 
work with a review of the evidence in favor of a Greek original, laying stress 
especially on the words of Aelian, Var. Hist. xi. 2, xai tov Bpvya 5 Adpyra, 
ov Ppvyiav “Tudda ere Kal viv droowfouevnv olda. That a Greek original 
once existed no one will today be bold enough to deny, since Egypt has 
given back to us a portion of the Greek version of Dictys. The Greek 
Dares Schissel dates in the first century of our era, classing it with those 
other products of the imagination in which the later Greeks delighted. 
Athens he regards as the place of its origin, and he would hold that it was 
independent of the Greek Dictys as well as of the Ilias Latina, with the excep- 
tion in the Latin version which has just been noticed. 

A study of the first eleven chapters of Dares’ history occupies the last 
third of Schissel’s work. These chapters he seeks to prove were drawn 
in large measure from Dracontius’ Carm. prof. viii, De Raptu Helenae. 
From this dependence he coins a terminus post quem of ca. 510 a.v. for the 
date of the Latin Dares; a terminus ante quem of ca. 530 a.p. he finds in 
the date of the Mythographus Vaticanus primus, 24, which he shows to his 
own satisfaction was derived from Dares, chaps. i-iii. The Latin version 
naturally drove the Greek original out in the West; in the East also the 
Greek seems to have disappeared soon after Malalas, for the partisanship 
which Dares shows for the Trojans was naturally offensive to Greek pride. 

Schissel’s work is an important contribution to the solution of the com- 
plex questions which are connected with the invention of Dares, although 
the author will hardly win assent to all his conclusions. The dependence 
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of Dares on Dracontius, for example, seems to the present reviewer hardly 
proved. 

Finally be it said that the strictures passed by a German reviewer give 
a foreigner courage to echo a protest against the intolerable style in which 
this study is written. Sentences hopelessly and needlessly complex effec- 
tively prevent the work from being interesting, and impose undue labor on 


the reader. 
CLirFrorD HERSCHEL Moore 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Classical Association of England and Wales, Manchester 
and District Branch, Second Annual Report: The Roman 
Fort at Manchester. Edited by F. A. Bruton. Manches- 
ter: The University Press, 1909. Pp. xvi+194+159. 6s. 


An indication of the increasing activity in England in the excavation 
and study of Roman sites is afforded by this interesting book. Its pub- 
lication under the auspices of the Classical Association of England and 
Wales is also significant. In brief the volume, which is copiously illus- 
trated with photographs and plans, is a scholarly treatment of all the 
available evidence, literary and monumental, for the reconstruction of the 
Roman fort at Manchester and of the site on which the modern city 
is built. 

The fort was oblong in shape and occupied a rising ground situated 
in a loop of the little river Medlock; a large part of this space is now 
covered by railroad tracks and the southeast corner of the fort is crossed 
by a canal. The dimensions of the fort were: length about 175 yards, 
width 140 yards, the area inclosed being a little more than five acres; 
this was, therefore, one of the largest Roman forts in Britain. The name 
of this military post is not known with certainty. In the Antonine 
Itinerary it appears in one form as Mancunium, but the manuscript 
transmission varies considerably, and no Roman inscription preserves 
the name. 

A chapter on Mithras worship in Roman Manchester is suggested 
by the discovery in 1821 of a portion of a Mithraic relief a short dis- 
tance southwest of the fort. The writer of the chapter, Canon Hicks 
of Manchester, takes the opportunity to describe at some length the 
character of Mithraism and develops the theory that the worship of 
Mithras was officially encouraged by the Roman government as a rival 
of Christianity. 

The surviving fragment of the rampart-wall visible before the exca- 
vations of 1906-7 is on the eastern side. It measures 17 feet in length by 
6 feet in breadth and consists of sandstone block laid in a white mortar 
which is still very hard. The facing stones have apparently been 
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removed. Even this small fragment suggests that the rampart surround- 
ing the fort was very strong. Nothing is known about the position of 
the gates. In 1906-7 rather extensive excavations were made in search of 
the west wall of the rampart, a section of which, 44 feet long and about 7 
feet wide, was finally disclosed, the essential part being a thick layer of 
bowlders packed in a light-colored clay. Running close to the inner face 
of the wall was a cobblestone pavement, two feet nine inches wide, which 
was probably earlier than the wall itself. The existence of a trench (fossa) 
on the outside of the wall cannot be determined. Near by were found 
coins of Hadrian, of the Antonines, and of Julia Domna. A tile stamped 
with CIII B R was discovered in the course of the excavations, as well as 
millstones, fragments of Samian ware, fibulae, and a few architectural 
fragments. Extensive remains of a red sandstone flooring also were 
laid bare within the area of the fort not far from the wall; possibly 
it belonged to a street. This section of the book, written by Mr. Bru- 
ton, is made clear by three large folding plans and several good photo- 
graphs. The chapter concludes with a detailed description, accompanied 
by measurements and photographs or drawings, of the objects found, 
all of which are later than the first century a.p. 

The objects in the Ellesmere collection of Roman antiquities, found on 
or near the site of the fort between 1828 and 1832, are next described. They 
comprise an altar and interesting pieces of bronze, lead, and earthenware, 
including a bronze phalera and two circular brooches. In an appendix 
to the volume is a full description of the more than two thousand Roman 
coins found at various times at Manchester. They date from Augustus 
to the end of the fourth century, those of the first half of the fourth 
century being most numerous. 


Watter Dennison 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Der Zeuge im attischen Recht. By Ernst Letsi. Frauenfeld, 
1908. Pp. vii+167. 

The important and difficult subject of the Attic law of evidence, after 
remaining practically untouched for many years, has recently been 
illuminated by two works published in 1905 and 1908. The latter, 
however, was in the main complete when the former appeared, and we 
have thus another instance of the curious yet frequent coincidence by 
which two scholars take up independently the study of some long- 
neglected subject. I may therefore be permitted to mention that I had 
myself blocked out a treatise on the Attic law of evidence in 1904, which 
was intended to take the form of a comparison with the rules in English 
law; but when Dr. Bonner’s work! appeared, I determined not to pro- 


1Robert J. Bonner, Evidence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 1905. 
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ceed with this plan, for the time being at any rate. Both Dr. Bonner 
and Dr. Leisi intend a comparison with modern systems of evidence, 
though in neither case is this fully carried out; and Mr. Wyse! implies 
that no such comparison is possible, because the Athenians did not in 
reality possess any system at all. This is not the impression made upon 
my mind: on the contrary, I should be inclined to go to what is perhaps 
the opposite extreme, and describe the Athenian system as displaying 
common-sense to a far more uncommon degree than our own. It is true 
that in practice the results were probably no better than our own, but 
that was because the rules were not enforced; and the license thus 
allowed to litigants in the laweourts was the natural concomitant and 
one of the inevitable penalties of the most perfectly logical, and there- 
fore most entirely absurd, democracy known to history. 

Mr. Wyse declared (p. 57) that “Dr. Bonner’s survey of the subject 
is the best in existence, and should be read by all who are*interested in 
Greek law.” It was, indeed, up to the present, the sole work which the 
student need trouble to consult; but, while it still remains indispensable, 
room must be found beside it on the shelves for Dr. Leisi’s book, the 
nature of which I now proceed to describe. 

In the first of the two parts into which the author has divided his 
work, he deals with the various questions connected with the witness as 
a person bearing testimony to facts within his experience. Competent 
and incompetent witnesses, refusal to testify, compellability, the oath, 
the procedure, admissibility of evidence, the punishment of perjury —all 
these matters are treated with lucidity, acuteness, and learning, and with 
constant references both to the ancient authorities and to the more or 
less valuable discussions of modern students. The second part treats of 
the persons called in to act as witnesses of any important step, should 
the necessity ever arise. Dr. Leisi calls such a person a Solemnitdts- 
zeuge, and the opening paragraph of this part may be quoted to show 
his excellent qualities as a writer: 

Solemnititszeugen nennen wir diejenigen Personen, die zu Rechtsge- 
schaften oder zu prozessualisch wichtigen Akten beigezogen werden, um ihnen 
durch ibre Gegenwart grésseren Nachdruck oder tiberhaupt erst die Rechts- 
giltigkeit zu verschaffen und eventuell spater vor Gericht das Wahrgenom- 
mene zu bezeugen. Sie finden im attischen Recht eine tiberaus haufige 
Anwendung. Die Griinde dazu liegen teils in der geringen Ehrlichkeit der 
Athener, teils in dem Umstande, dass die Athener die handschriftliche 
Unterschrift als Gewahr fiir die Echtheit einer Urkunde viel weniger verwen- 
den, als wir. Deshalb miissen sie die Integritat’ der Dokumente sichern 
durch Beiziehung von Solemnitaétszeugen bei ihrer Abfassung und Erdffnung. 


When the reviewer of such a book as this turns from general descrip- 
tion to the consideration of details, he is at once met by the difficulty 


1In his notice of Dr. Bonner’s book, Classical Review XX, 56. 
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known as an embarras de richesse. Every page yields points of interest 
upon which he would willingly dilate, either in the way of bringing 
additional arguments to support the author’s view, or else in way of 
refutation. As this is manifestly impossible in a brief review, I defer to 
another occasion the discussion of some points of interest connected with 
this subject; in the meantime I would conclude this article by saying 
that Dr. Leisi has produced a book of very great value, displaying both 
erudition and acuteness, and forming a really serious contribution to the 
study of Greek law. I have noted a number of incorrect references, but 
the great defect of the book is that it possesses no index. 

W. A. GoLicHER 


Trinity CoLLeGcE, DuBLIN 


Commentaire anonyme sur Prudence d’aprés le manuserit 413 
de Valenciennes. Par Joun M. Burnam. Paris: A. Picard 
et Fils, 1910. Pp. 300. 


In this work Professor Burnam, whose interest in the glosses on 
Prudentius has already been shown by his Glossemata de Prudentio 
(1905), prints a hitherto unpublished commentary on that author from a 
MS in the municipal library at Valenciennes. A brief preface states 
that the transcription was made in part by the editor and in part by M. 
Hénault, assistant librarian at Valenciennes. A detailed description of 
the MS is reserved for another occasion, but the announcement is made 
that it was copied by a Low German or Netherlandish scribe, and that 
the work itself is to be assigned to Remi d’Auxerre (the commentator on 
Donatus, Martianus Capella, and other authors). It may here be stated 
that two references in the glosses to Johannes Scotus furnish a terminus 
post quem. 

The glosses contain little original information, but much second- 
hand learning, the sources of which Professor Burnam has carefully 
traced, line by line, in a long appendix. The author was acquainted 
with the Greek language and many of his glosses are but translations of 
Greek words, but the limits of his knowledge of Greek history and litera- 
ture may be seen, for example, in the passage on p. 69, 1. 233, where it is 
not Socrates but Pythagoras who is forced by the Athenians to drink 
hemlock, or on p. 220, 1. 1113, where he says: “Tragoediae sunt carmina 
quae privatorum hominum miserias continent.” (Contrast Arist. Poet. 
xiii, and see note on the passage in Burnam’s appendix.) His knowledge 
of the city of Rome is hardly based upon personal observation, for he 
says (p. 53, 1. 508): “Tarpeius mons est Romae in quo Capitolium et 
Pantheon.” It would be of interest to know the source of his limitation 
(p. 125, 1. 188) of the number of the Cyclades to nine; Strabo, Mela, and 
Pliny the Elder enumerate from twelve to fifteen of them. 
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Professor Burnam has in his text made certain duly indicated correc- 
tions of the MS. These in general seem justified, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether two glosses dealing with the much-disputed title 
Dittocheum have received consistent treatment. The first of these, pre- 
fixed to the commentary on the poems, is a gloss upon Gennadius’ life 
of Prudentius (Gennad., De Viris Illust. xiii), and reads (p. 11): 
“Dirocuev dicitur duplex refectio et ideo sic praetitulatur quia de veteri 
et novo testamento compositus habetur.” Dirocheu has here been 
emended by Burnam to Dittocheum, but in view of the fact that in the 
second passage (p. 185) he himself retains in the glosses the form 
Dirocheum and of the additional fact that in the passage of Gennadius 
which is here glossed the form Dittocheum rests upon conjecture (cf. 
Richardson’s edition of Gennadius, app. crit.), and that the title is by 
some scholars regarded as corrupt (Schanz, Gesch. d. rém., Litt., iv, 1, 229), 
the change from the consistent even though hardly intelligible form 
Dirocheu(m) seems unwise. 

Several misprints have been noted, of which but two need mention. 
On p. 130, 1. 347, the ori of the MS should be transliterated as dpn, not dpa. 
On p. 281 the spelling idoliothitum is inconsistent with idoliotitum on 
p. 43 and idolotitum on p. 139. Which one or which two of these spell- 
ings should be cited ought to be stated, if the word is to be placed, as 
Professor Burnam has done, in a list of Addenda Lexicis Latinis at the 
end of his volume. The book closes with a list of rare words, one of 
Greek words, and a general index. 

; ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Ta University oF ILiiNnois 


Galeni de Usu Partium Libri XVIT. Ad codicum fidem recen- 
suit. GerorGius HeLmreicu. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. 
Vol. I, pp. xiv 4+- 496; Vol. II, pp. v-+- 484. M. 16. 

In a brief preface the editor gives account of the relation of his edi- 
tion to manuscripts and previous editions. Since the few who deign 
to read Galen resort to the edition of Kiihn, it is well to know that 
it has no critical value. Our present editor, who has previously given 
evidence of sound method and critical insight, makes it possible to dis- 
pense with Kiihn in another work and thereby adds to our obligations; 
but while it may be said, as Helmreich says of himself (I. xii), that even 
he has not considered the claims of all known manuscripts, we cannot 
assume to have even approximately a definitive text. 

This particular work of Galen possesses considerable interest for the 
historian of Greek thought. Its aim is to apply thoroughly and consist- 
ently the teleological principle in explanation of the structure and func- 
tions of the human body, since, as Galen complains, Hippocrates, Plato, 
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and even Aristotle have failed to do so. Throughout the work there is 
a constant contrast drawn between those who explain structure and func- 
tion as due to natural law (dvayxn) and those who find in them an expres- 
sion of an ideal or a beneficent end. Galen says (I. 8) that earlier 
thinkers were untrained in the teleological method (dyvpvdorous 8 év 7 
peOodw THs TOV xpEdv evpévews yevouevovs), and even Hippocrates was un- 
satisfactory (dAX’ ovdé a “Iamoxpdrous fv ixava, Ta pev doadds eizrovros, Ta 3° 
dAws rapadirovros). But the words of Hippocrates, as the voice of a god, 
must form the text (I. 9); nevertheless, when he seeks a suitable text of 
Scripture to prove his point that Hippocrates employed the teleological 
method, he finds nothing more conclusive than a vague reference (almost 
Stoic in tone) to cvprabea in the (probably late) Hippocratean treatise, 
Il. rpopys c. 23 (I. 8, p. 12, 23 ff. Helmreich) and to the distributive 
justice of ious (II. 16, p. 116, 9 ff. Helmreich et passim). It is evident 
that Galen, who knew his Hippocrates by heart, was hard put to it to 
prove that his hero was a teleologist. This is just what the critical 
student of Greek thought would have expected, since teleology as a 
method is the result and fruit of the Socratic movement. Yet eminent 
writers on Greek philosophy are constantly assuming that the teleological 
point of view was a thing to be reckoned with in pre-Socratic times. 
Thus Bernays said that Heraclitus employed the metaphor of the dice- 
playing boy (fr. 52 Diels) to forestall a teleological interpretation of 
nature, while Otto Gilbert boldly claims (“ Heraklits Schrift epi Bicews,”’ 
Neue Jahrbiicher fir kl. Altertum, ete. [1909], 168 ff.) that the xéopos in 
the system of Heraclitus is the product of the divine reason operating 
to beneficent ends. Both are equally in error. Here, as elsewhere, the 
historian of Greek thought will do well to check his conclusions by 
reference to the priceless body of medical literature, which has been so 
much neglected but nevertheless constitutes perhaps the best means of 
tracing the growth of ideas. 

W. A. HeIper 
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@cocadixa Mvypeia,l. [epuypady tev ypartav otndav layaoav. 
‘Tro ’A.>.’ApBawtorovrArov. "Ev A@jvas, 1909. Pp. 464. 


In the course of the years 1907-8 Dr. Arvanitopoullos discovered on 
the site of ancient Pagasae in Thessaly a large number of grave-stelae, 
dating from the third century B.c. and later, and bearing painted designs 
more or less well preserved. These are now in the newly built Museum 
of Volo. The present volume contains, besides some prefatory matter, 
a detailed catalogue of these stelae. 

In view of the scantiness of the remains of Greek painting, much 
interest has been aroused by the announcement of this accession to our 
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store. It is gratifying to know that copies of the best specimens have 
been made by the practiced hand of M. Gilliéron and will be published 
in color by the Greek Archaeological Society (p. 188). Meanwhile the 
student at a distance who would learn something of the artistic qualities 
of these paintings is dependent chiefly upon seven reproductions in 
black and white given in the "Edypepis "Apxasodoyixy for 1908. So far as 
one can judge from these, Dr. Arvanitopoullos is somewhat extravagant 
in putting the best stele on a level with the work of Raphael (p. 102). 
In fact it seems impossible that these paintings, whatever their interest 
from the point of view of technique, can compete in artistic merit with 
the best designs upon Attic vases or with the exquisite Greek drawings 
on ivory from Koul-Oba, now in St. Petersburg. 
F. B. TarBety 


Priene. Nach den Ergebnissen der Ausgrabungen der kgl. 
preuss. Museen 1895-1898. Rekonstruiert von A. Zip- 


PELIUS. Aquarelliert von E. WoLFsFELD. Leipzig: Teub- 
ner, 1910. M. 7. 


This is a colored lithograph, about 36 in. xX 33 in., intended for use 
in schools. It shows, in bird’s-eye view, the city of Priene, as it looked 
about 150 B.c. Being the first trustworthy picture of an ancient Greek 
city in its entirety, it possesses an extraordinary interest. Accompanying 
it is an essay by Dr. Th. Wiegand, reprinted from the Neue Jahrbiicher 
fiir das klassische Altertum. This summarizes in an interesting way the 
main points to which a teacher should call the attention of students. It 
will be especially valuable to those who do not have access to the volume 
on Priene by Wiegand and Schrader. 


F. B. Tarpetyi 











